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SHIP ‘EM TO DENVER 


For many decades this has been the slogan of western livestock 
producers. And this is what that slogan means to anyone in need 


of assistance and complete relief from responsibility in selling their 
livestock. 


When you “Ship ‘Em to Denver” it means that you delegate your 
responsibility to an organization of long experience, and one com- 
pletely equipped to efficiently handle your livestock to your maximum 
benefit, and at the lowest expense to you. 


The selling cost of no other agricultural commodity bears such a low 
percentage relationship to its value as does livestock, nor sells at such 
a low cost for like volume. 


OVER 60 YEARS OF DOING ONE THING WELL 





DENVER UNION STOCK YARDS 





















































THE 
30th NATIONAL RAM SALE 


SALT LAKE STOCKYARDS—NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 


AUGUST 21 and 22, 1945 
2000 RAMS TO BE SOLD AT AUCTION 


Tuesday, August 21: 


9:30 A.M.—Rambouillets 
1:00 P.M.—Hampshires 








Wednesday, August 22: 


9:30 A.M.—Sutfolks and Suffolk-Hampshire Crossbreds 


1:00 P.M.—Columbias, Corriedales, Cotswolds, Lincolns, Pana- 
mas, Columbia-Rambouillet Crossbreds, and Lincoln- 
Rambouillet Crossbreds. 


Under the Management of 
THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


THE RAM IS HALF THE FLOCK 
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Keeping disease away from your animals 
... beating it back when it does get a foot- 
hold ... that’s a battle worth fighting with 
the best weapons you can lay your hands 
on. And science is forging these weapons 
for you... in the form of newer, more 


effective disease-fighting drugs. 


Many of them, like Phenothiazine, are 
. . DDT and 


penicillin, perhaps . . . will go into action 


ready now. Still others . 


soon against animal as well as human 
sickness. New medical discoveries keep 
coming year by year, and the wise farmer 


takes advantage of them. 


As a producer of fine medicinal chemicals, 
Dow is keenly interested in the advance 
toward better animal health. Dow’s 
technical men are doing their part to help 
it along . . . working steadily to bring 
forth better materials for 


your war against disease. 


GET YOUR COPY! 


This useful, NEW Dow 

booklet on Phenothiazine 

for parasite control is yours 

—free! Ask your dealer or 
write direct. 


connec 








Notable among Dow’s chemicals for the animal industry is Pheno- 
thiazine, which has conclusively proved its value in controlling 
many types of stomach worms in livestock and poultry. Products 
containing Dow Phenothiazine are offered by many leading manu- 
facturers of stock and poultry remedies. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY) e 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York « Boston « Philadelphia * Washington « Cleveland « Detroit « Chicago « St. Louis 
Houston ¢ San Francisco * Los Angeles « Seattle 


Vow Phenothiazine 





CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE TO INDUSTRY AND VICTORY 











The Cutting Chute 


THE COVER 


“Timberline’s Refreshment” (Colorado) 
was the caption given the front cover pie. 
ture when it appeared in the 1945 annual 
edition of the Record Stockman through 
whose courtesy it is reproduced. 


Livestock In UNRRA 


The United Nations Relief and Rehabil. 
tation Administration has announced that 
within the next 18 months some 15,000 dairy 
and draft animals will be sent to Greece. 
Albania, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia an 
Poland. The first shipment will leave fo 
Greece within a few weeks, it is reported, 


Weed Control 


A new chemical known as 2-4-D is being 
tried out by the Forest Service in Routt 
National Forest in Colorado as a means of 
controlling sneezeweed, larkspur, and Wy- 
ethia. 


Forest Fires 


The Forest Service has been taking every 
precaution in the last several months 
against attempts by the Japanese to set for- 
est fires through their bomb-carrying free 
balloons. Members of the Forest Service in 
the Western States are being trained to 
handle the explosives that are found where 
the balloons have fallen. Military authori- 
ties are warning civilians not to touch the 
explosives as six people were killed on May 
6 in Oregon through the handling of one of 
these balloon explosives. 

The Forest Service is again urging all 
civilians using national forests as_ picnic 
and camping grounds to guard carefully 
against starting forest fires. 


Transportation Help Shifted 


The Office of Price Administration and 
the Office of Defense Transportation will 
handle all farmers’ problems in connection 
with applications for truck tires, tractor 
tires for replacement and conversion, new 
trucks and off-highway gasoline. Hereto- 
fore this assistance has been given through 
Triple-A committees of the W.F.A. 


Lumber Increases 


A 13 per cent increase in the lumber sup- 
ply for the third quarter of this year over 
that of the second has been allowed by the 
W.P.B. The allotment includes lumber for 
farm use, war housing, and industrial con- 
struction. 


Farm Machinery 


Limitation Order L-257-c issued May 17 
and effective July 1, 1945, removes all quota 
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WHOSE 
SUBSIDY — 
AND WHY 


As part of its anti-inflationary 
program, the Government placed 
ceiling prices on beef products 
in 1942 and, on several subse- 
quent occasions, the ceilings were 
lowered. 

In June, 1943, the Govern- 
ment decided to lower dressed 
beef prices still further, but in 
order that the lower dressed meat 
prices should not result in lower 
livestock prices, thereby discour- 
aging the heavy production 
needed for war purposes, it 
adopted what it termed a “sub- 


sidy” plan whereby the meat 
packers would be recompensed 
for the loss forced upon them 
by the price roll-back and would, 
in consequence, be justified in 
continuing to pay the existing 
level of cattle pricees. 

Only by certifying that they 
have not reflected the roll-back 
of dressed meat prices in their 
bids for livestock and that the 
money they receive from the 
Government is thus passed on to 
livestock producers can the pack- 
ers receive the “subsidy.” The 






“subsidy” therefore is not a 
subsidy in the true sense but is 
compensation for the roll-back 
in meat prices and is merely a 
means of keeping cattle prices 
at higher levels than are war- 
ranted by government-dictated 
selling prices on meats. 
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ARMOUR and Company 
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SHEARMASTER 


to remove wool from inside of hind legs and udder so lamb 
can nurse when it first gets on its feet. Shearmaster is also 
best for trimming around the eyes of wool-blind sheep. 
Thousands of owners of farm flocks find the Stewart Shear- , 
master ideal for all their shearing needs. Powerful motor is 
right inside the special EASY-GRIP handle. Rugged, built- 
>. in durability. Shearmaster, complete with 2 combs and 4 cut- 
TSS ters, only $27.45 at your dealer’s. Write for new 
Stewart bulletin, “Harvesting the Farm Flock Wool 
Crop,” and free catalog of Stewart hand-power and 
electric Clipping and Shearing Machines. 


Made and Guaranteed by 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, Dept. 63, 5600 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago 50, Ill. 


Western Office: 46-50 W. 4th South Street, Salt Lake City 13, Utah 
OVER HALF A CENTURY MAKING QUALITY PRODUCTS 


Where electricity is not available, 
the Stewart No. 9 hand-power 
Shearing Machine is the one to use. 
Stewart No. 9 Shearing Machine, 
complete with narrow handpiece, 2 
narrow combs, 4 narrow cutters, 
packed knocked down in wooden 
box. Shipping weight, 45 Ibs. $31.45. 
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limitations upon manufacturers of farm 
machinery, equipment or parts. This will 
not mean much, it is pointed out, in the way 
of new machinery or parts this year. Since 
the production of farm machinery thus far 
this year has been lagging behind its sched- 
ule about 28 per cent except for tractor pro- 
duction, correction of the ills affecting the 
output such as shortages in manpower and 
materials will be necessary before actual 
production will be increased. 


Revision of Agricultural 
Credit Organizations 


H. R. 3221 introduced by Rep. John W. 
Flannagan, Jr., of Virginia on May 15 pro- 
poses to create an Agricultural Credit Agen- 
cy, to consolidate in one all federal agricul- 
tural lending agencies and to create a pub- 
lic farm-appraisal system. 


The administration of the Agricultural 
Agency would be in the hands of a seven- 
man board, bi-partisan in makeup, appoint- 
ed by the President with the approval of the 
Senate for a 14-year term and at a salary of 
$12,500. The board would appoint the ag- 
ricultural administrater, and over each of 
five divisions set up to supervise different 
types of loans, a deputy administrater would 
have charge. 


A federally sponsored farm appraisal sys- 
tem has recently been advocated by Wm. I. 
Myers, dean of Cornell College of Agricul- 
ture, and formerly head of the Farm Credit 
Administration. In his opinion, such a sys- 
tem would increase the stability of land 
prices in good times and in bad, and would 
help develop the idea that the value of a 
farm is determined largely by its expected 
earning power over a series of years. 


Southern Hemisphere Drought 


Food production in the large exporting 
countries of Argentina, Brazil, Australia, 
and South Africa is being seriously cur- 
tailed by drought, according to statements 
issued by the office of Foreign Agricultur- 
al Relations on May 20. 


Status of Production 
Credit Corporations 


The 12 production credit corporations of 
the country have recently returned $6,700,- 
000 of their capital into the revolving fund 
of the United States Treasury. This recent 
payment makes a total of $11,700,000 repaid 
by the corporations in the past two years. 
This ability to return government-owned 
capital reflects the increasing strength of 
the production credit associations. 
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A Few Highlights 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 


TH form in which the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act was passed 
by the House of Representatives on 
May 26 would extend the act for three 
years, which, although contrary to our 
position, would not have been so unfor- 
tunate if section 2 permitting reduction 
by 50 per cent of present duties had 
been omitted. 

Proponents of the extension were un- 
able to show any beneficial results of 
the treaties which have been made over 
the past 11 years. They did, however, 
promise great things, and only time will 
tell whether or not they can live up to 
their promises. It is the thinking of 
many that the treaties already in effect 
have not had time to clearly show the 
results on American industry. The 
promises are a matter of record now, 
and it is hoped administration forces 
will have to account for the results. 

Members of Congress have indicated 
that the bill should not pass in its pres- 
ent form, but because it had been made 
an administration issue they were com- 
pelled to vote for it. 

The important vote was the move to 
recommit the bill to the House Ways 
and Means Committee, the results of 
which are given elsewhere in this issue. 

All amendments were voted down, 
but it is difficult to understand why. 
Especially is this true of the one which 
provided that all agreements be sub- 
mitted to Congress and unless disap- 
proved by that body within sixty days 
would go into effect. It would give 
Congress veto power over the executive 
branch which is the very thing Con- 
gress has wanted. 

All of the western Republican Repre- 
sentatives voted to recommit the bill 
and the following western Democratic 
members stood with them: Granger, 
Utah; Kilday and West, Texas; and EI- 
liott and Lea, Californie. 

Congressman Granger deserves spec- 
ial commendation for the stand he took 
on behalf of his constituents in the 
West. He showed a great deal of cour- 
age in the face of the opposition, and 
made a fine statement on behalf of the 
western people. He was the only Dem- 
ocratic Congressman from the western 
States that voted to eliminate section 2 
and to recommit the bill. His efforts 
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are sincerely appreciated by the indus- 
try. 

.The fight in the Senate will be an up- 
hill one and at the present time (June 
1) it is not possible to predict how it 
will come out. 


New Secretary of Agriculture 


The sheep industry was happy to 
learn that a western man, Congressman 
Clinton Anderson, had been chosen as 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Everyone who knows him feels he is 
an excellent choice and well qualified 
for the position. It is understood that 
Congressman Anderson will be given 
more power than the former Secretary, 
which is truly hoped for. He has done 
a very thorough and systematic job in 
investigating the food problem. 

The wool growers pledge whole- 
hearted cooperation and support to the 
new Secretary. 


The O. P. A. 


Your associations continue to present 
the conditions in the sheep industry to 
the various agencies controlling our 
very existence. A letter addressed to 
Chester Bowles of O.P.A. and Marvin 
Jones of W.F.A. by the National As- 
sociation on May 15, refers to the previ- 
ous efforts that have been made to se- 
cure relief for the industry and stop 
liquidation, and calls attention to the 
unprecedented slaughter taking place 
in breeding ewes; the cost of production 
as outlined by the United States Tariff 
Commission; the increase in costs as 
compared to stationary ceilings on wool 
and lamb; the importance of the live- 
stock industry to the West and the ne- 
cessity for the grower to receive the 
equivalent of from 2 to 3 cents more 
per pound on live lambs. 

This position is highly defensible, not 
from the standpoint of statistics pre- 
pared by this office but from govern- 
ment statistics. 

The Regional Agricultural Relations 
Office of the O.P.A. has been doing 
some very constructive work in behalf 
of the industry. It is fully aware 
of our problem and if it is given the 
consideration deserved by the “powers 
that be” in O.P.A., much can be ac- 
complished. To us this is the test of 


the sincerity of O.P.A. in establishing 
these offices. This will determine 
whether O.P.A. is really doing a job or 
detailing more propaganda and “win- 
dow dressing.” 

The O.P.A. has called a meeting of 
the National Lamb Industry Advisory 
Board to meet in Chicago on June 4 
and 5. The results are not available to 
us at the present time but it is encour- 
aging for them to realize at last that 
something must be done immediately. 


Public Land Hearings 


Senator Pat McCarran is developing 
in his usual efficient manner the prob- 
lems of the public range. 

The main point at issue under the 
Taylor Grazing Act has been the pro- 
posed trebling of grazing fees. 


At meetings held in Ely, Nevada and 
Salt Lake City, Utah, May 23 through 
30, it was brought out that the grazing 
Service had proposed increased fees 
which were “picked out of the air,” had 
little basis in fact and were entirely in- 
defensible as the record of the hearings 
will reveal. If the fees are increased it 
will be only because of the desire on 
the part of the Grazing Service to get 
more money, not because of any sound 
basis on which to increase them. 

It seems about time for the Bureau 
to decide whether it is their job to sell 
the feed on the range for revenue, con- 
trary to the Taylor Grazing Act, or ad- 
ministrate these lands in a reasonable 
manner. 

It was brought out in the hearings 
why the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee recommended a fee increase. 
The Bureau presented figures to them 
showing that, on the basis of 1939, the 
livestoek man could have paid after ex- 
penses a fee equivalent to 39 cents per 
animal unit month and therefore the 
livestock industry had the ability to 
pay for and was getting a forage value 
equal to $5,850,000 but was only 
charged $825,000 for it. Naturally the 
eastern members of the House Approp- 
riations Committee particularly clam- 
ored for higher fees. But just to show 
how unsound the formula used really 
is, the same formula, based on the USS. 
Tariff Commission study of the cost of 
production in sheep industry shows the 
value of the forage to the livestock in- 
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dustry in 1944 was a negative or minus 
$7,650,000. Without question the Graz- 
ing Service wouldn’t care to recom- 
mend this amount be returned to the 
livestock permittees. 

The whole point is that this Bureau 
should base its requirements on a reas- 
onable cost of administration of the 
public lands in accordance with the 
Taylor Grazing Act. This is the ques- 
tion of another bureau, which was nev- 
er to have had a bureau status, riding 
roughshod over an act of Congress. 

The U. S. Forest Service broke out 
again with a redistribution proposal 
when the sheep industry has about all 
it can do to survive without further at- 
tempts to pit the larger operator against 
the smaller one and particularly at a 
time when increased production is the 
desire. 

The tentative plan which is to be pre- 
sented to the livestock producers before 
final adoption, is that a clause will be 
inserted in the new 10-year permits to 
be granted in 1946 to permit the reduc- 
tion of permitted stock by 25 per cent 
per year on all permits until the num- 
bers have been reduced to the locally 
established upper limits. 

It is reported that the actual effect 
will be small, but this proposal never- 
theless works further hardships on 
those affected and changes in operation 
in the cases affected will be difficult. 

J. M. J. 





Lamb Committee to Meet 


PRESIDENT Winder has called a 

meeting of the Lamb Industry Com- 
mittee in Chicago on June 18 and 19. 
This is the committee the National 
Wool Growers Association, in its con- 
vention in January this year, recom- 
mended be set up with members from 
all branches of the industry. While 
packer representatives have not yet 
been named by the American Meat In- 
stitute, other members of the committee 
are: T. A. Connors, Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Company; C. B. Denman, National 
Association of Food Chains; Edwin F. 
Janssen, National Association of Retail 
Meat Dealers; J. C. Petersen, Iowa 
Lamb Feeders; J. H. Seissinger, Na- 
tional Association of Retail Grocers; 
Elmer Wagner, Colorado-Nebraska 
Lamb Feeders Assn.; Mac Hoke, (Ore.) 
Reynolds Seaverson (Wyoming), Ray 
Willoughby (Texas), Howard Vaughn 
(California), wool growers; and J. M. 
Jones, Secretary, National Wool Grow- 
ers Association. 
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SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


August 8: Idaho State Ram Sale, 
Fair Grounds, Filer, Idaho. 


August 14: New Mexico Ram Sale, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


August 21-22: National Ram Sale, 
North Salt Lake, Utah. 


September 18-19: Wyoming Ram 
Sale, Casper, Wyoming. 


September 20: Idaho Purebred 
Sheep Sale, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


December 1-5: Great Western Live- 
stock Show, Los Angeles. 


Vote on H.R. 3240 


"THE bill (H.R. 3240) to extend the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
for a period of three years and to per- 
mit the President to further reduce by 
50 per cent duties in effect January 1, 
1945, passed the House of Representa- 
tives by a vote of 239 to 153 on May 26. 
However the vote to recommit the 
bill to the Committee on Ways and 
Means with instructions to report back 
a bill extending the trade agreements 
law for a period of two years was the 
vote of major significance and should 
be taken as the important vote on the 
bill. There were 181 votes for and 212 
votes against the motion to recommit; 
two answered “present,” and 37 did not 
vote. 

The Congressmen of the 12 Western 
States and Texas voted as follows: (To 
vote “yea” is the position in line with 
the testimony of your association.) 





Yeas: 


Anderson, California 
Angell, Oregon 
Barrett, Wyoming 
Case, South Dakota 
Chenoweth, Colorado 
Dworshak, Idaho 
Elliott, California 
Ellsworth, Oregon 
Gearhart, California 
Gillespie, Colorado 
Granger, Utah 

Hill, Colorado 
Hinshaw, California 
Holmes, Washington 
Horan, Washington 
Johnson, California 
Kilday, Texas 

Lea, California 
McDonough, California 
Mott, Oregon 
Mundt, S. D. 
Phillips, California 
Rockwell, Colorado 
Stockman, Oregon 
West, Texas 





Nays: 
Anderson, New Mexico 
Beckworth, Texas 
Coffee, Washington 
Combs, Texas 
De Lacy, Washington 
Douglas, California 
Doyle, California 
Engle, California 
Fernandez, New Mexico 
Gassett, Texas 
Harless, Arizona 
Havenner, California 
Holifield, California 
Izac, California 
Jackson, Washington 
Johnson, Texas 
Johnson, Texas 
King, California 
Lanham, Texas 
Lyle, Texas 
Mahon, Texas 
Mansfield, Montana 
Mansfield, Texas 
Miller, California 
Murdock, Arizona 
Outland, California 
Patman, Texas 
Patterson, California 
Pickett, Texas 
Poage, Texas 
Robinson, Utah 
Russell, Texas 
Sheppard, California 
Sumners, Texas 
Thomas, Texas 
Thomason, Texas 
Tolan, California 
Voorhis, California 
White, Idaho 


Not Voting: 
Bunker, Nevada 
Fisher, Texas 
Healy, California 
Savage, Washington 
Welch, California 
Worley, Texas 





Wool Freight Rates 
Docket 28863 


"THE wool freight rate investigation 


will be conducted by the Interstate | 


Commerce Commission. An order to 
this effect was issued on May 27 follow- 
ing the request of Charles E. Blaine, 
traffic manager of the National Wool 
Growers Association, that they recon- 
sider their denial of our petition to re- 
instate this case. 

Briefly told, the story of this case so 
far is this: 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on July 31, 1942, issued an order 
providing for an investigation of wool 
freight rates on the petitions of the 
National Wool Growers Association 
and the Department of Agriculture, but 
discontinued the proceeding on August 
2, 1943, when the Association and the 
Department asked for postponement 
because insufficient personnel made it 
impossible to compile the necessary 
data and material. Last fall 
sociation asked the Commission to re 
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institute the case but this request was 
denied on February 9 this year. As re- 
ported in the April Wool Grower (page 
7), following a meeting of the special 
wool committee of the National Wool 
Growers Association, Mr. Blaine asked 
the Commission to give further con- 
sideration to the matter and the Com- 
mission has now agreed to go ahead 
with the case. Hearings will probably 
start early in September this year. 
However, on May 29 the railroads pe- 
titioned the Commission to defer these 
hearings until after the close of the war 
with Japan, so they will not be set defi- 
nitely until the Commission acts on 
that petition. 


The long awaited decision in the gen- 
eral class rate case was announced on 
May 19. By evening off the freight 
rates between the East and the West 
and South and thereby permitting 
greater industrial development over 
the country as a whole, the decision is 
regarded as one of great economic sig- 
nificance by some commentators, al- 
though others hold that its direct effect 
will not be so great as anticipated as so 
little freight moves under the class 
rates. What it means to the West and 
what effect it may have on commodity 
rates will be discussed in a future issue. 





Hutson to Succeed Hill 


OHN B. HUTSON, now assistant 

to Director Vinson of War Mobiliz- 
ation, was named Under Secretary of 
Agriculture by President Truman on 
June 7, to succeed Grover B. Hill. Mr. 
Hutson was president of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation when the wool 
purchase program was inaugurated; 
hence is thoroughly familiar with that 
work. A Kentuckian, Mr. Hutson came 
into the Department of Agriculture in 
1924, has held numerous posts in the 
Department, and is considered well in- 
formed on all phases of agriculture. 





0.P.A. Lamb Meeting 


HE National Lamb Advisory 

Committee, meeting with officials 
of the Office of Price Administration in 
Chicago on June 4 and 5, recommended 
that something be done immediately 
to relieve the squeeze on the lamb pro- 
ducers and feeders. To remedy the 
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situation, they asked that ceiling prices 
on dressed lamb be increased. If that 
were not considered possible or feas- 
ible, then the committee felt that it 
would be necessary to pay the pro- 
ducer and feeder a direct subsidy to 
stop the heavy liquidation in the sheep 
business by making continued opera- 
tion profitable. 

Western members of the National 
Lamb Advisory Committee, which is 
composed of 13 members, include G. N. 
Winder, Craig, Colorado; H. W. Farr, 
Greeley, Colorado; H. J. King, Lara- 


mie, Wyoming; and Howard Vaughn, 
Dixon, California. 


o * * 


Need for immediate relief in the 
lamb situation was also brought di- 
rectly to the newly appointed Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Clinton P. Ander- 
son, by Secretary Jones and J. B. 
Wilson of the National Association on 
June 7, and further representations 
were to be made to O.P.A. officials in 
Washington during the week of 
June 11. 








New Secretary of Agriculture 


Hon. Ciinton P. Anderson 





The Honorable Clinton P. 
Anderson, Congressman 
from New Mexico, becomes 
Secretary of Agriculture and 
War Food Administrator on 
July 1 of this year. He suc- 
ceeds Claude R. Wickard as 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
who is slated to become Rur- 
al Electrification Adminis- 
trator, and Marvin Jones, as 
War Food Administrator. 
Mr. Jones will go back to his 
previous position of Judge 
of the Court of Claims, it is 
reported. Announcement of 
this change in the Cabinet 
was made by President Tru- 
man on May 23. 

The appointment is signif- 
icant in two respects: First, 
Mr. Anderson is a western 
man, operating farms in 
South Dakota, the state of 
his birth, and an 800-acre ir- 
rigated dairy farm and ranch 
in New Mexico, which gives 
him a deep understanding of 
egricultural problems. Sec- 


ond, combining the agricultural and foad administration posts gives promise 
that the food question will be handled more efficiently than it has been up to 
the present time. Representative Anderson’s work as head of the House Food 
Investigating Committee, whose recommendations for the solution of the food 
problem were printed in the May Wool Grower (page 8), gives him a good 
foundation for administering the food question. 

Mr, Anderson was educated at Dakota Wesleyan University and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, was president of the Rotary International, 1932-33; the 
treasurer of the State of New Mexico, 1933-1934; and has been a member of 


Congress since January, 1941. 


The Anderson committee is making a first-hand study of the food situa- 
tion, particularly the West. The schedule includes hearings at Yakima, Wash- 
ington, June 13; at Seattle, June 14; at San Francisco, June 15; and southern 


California, June 16. 











Salt Lake Grazing Hearings 


preponderance of testimony against 

the proposed 200 per cent increase 
in Taylor grazing fees was piled up in 
the seven hours of hearings on that sub- 
ject by the Senate Subcommittee on 
Public Lands in Salt Lake City on May 
29, 1945. In fact, Director C. L. Fors- 
ling as the sole witness for the Grazing 
Service was also the only defender of 
the proposal. However, neither the 
sharp questioning by the Senators (Pat 
McCarran, chairman, E. V. Robertson, 
Wyoming, and Abe Murdock, Utah) 
nor that of the witnesses for the live- 
stock industry brought out any indica- 
tion of what recommendation Mr. Fors- 
ling would make to Secretary Ickes in 
discharging what he regards as his re- 
sponsibility in setting up “reasonable 
fees,” although in his formal opening 
statement he did say that he expected 
to attend all the hearings by the Com- 
mittee and would take fully into con- 
sideration all the testimony given. He 
reiterated through the hearing that his 
main purpose was to end the contro- 
versy over fees and settle once and for 
all what constituted a “reasonable” fee 
for grazing on the Taylor grazing dis- 
tricts. But to the simple solution pro- 
posed by stockmen, namely, that he is- 
sue a statement that there would be no 
increase in fees, Mr. Forsling made no 
response. 


While practically conceding that in- 
creased production costs and govern- 
ment control of prices in the livestock 
industry made the present an inoppor- 
tune time to increase fees, the Director 
indicated that the Grazing Service was 
bearing more than its share of the 
“shock” of wartime conditions. He de- 
fended the proposal to increase fees on 
the ground that certain advantages had 
come to the stockmen as a result of the 
forming and administration of the Tay- 
lor grazing districts. Competition for 
the range had been eliminated largely, 
thereby increasing its value, he con- 
tended. Improvements such as water- 
ing places, fences, roads, placed upon 
the range partly at the expense of the 
government but mostly at the expense 
of the operators had also increased its 
value. While declaring that it had nev- 
er been and was not now the intention 
of the Grazing Service to charge as 
much for use of the Taylor grazing dis- 
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trict lands as was paid for other types 
of range, he said that such prices had to 
be taken into consideration in fixing 
the fees. 

Livestock representatives were gen- 
erally disappointed that the Director 
did not give the exact formula used in 
setting up the fees proposed to the Na- 
tional Advisory Council last November 
as interim fees to apply until a definite 
method of assessing the fees on a slid- 
ing scale basis could be set up. Upon 
the insistence of Senator McCarran, Mr. 
Forsling did repeat former testimony to 
the effect that he used the period 1935 
to 1939 as a base and figured the fees 
on the basis of the relation between 
prices received for cattle and sheep in 
that period with years immediately 
preceding 1944. He had also taken in- 
to consideration the fact that the prices 
received by livestock operators reflect- 
ed profit in the business through 1943, 
he said. The Grazing Service’s study 
of the financial condition of the live- 
stock business was based, Mr. Forsling 
said, on “confidential” data secured 
from the Farm Credit Administration. 

Secretary Jones of the National As- 
sociation called to Mr. Forsling’s atten- 
tion the recent study of the U. S. Tariff 
Commission which showed a loss of 
$1.22 per head in sheep operations dur- 
ing 1944. President G. N. Winder, in 
making the principal statement for the 
National Association (printed in full in 
this issue) offered the following recom- 
mendations for handling the fee ques- 
tion: 


(1) That no increase in fees be made now 
or at any time in the future unless the live- 
stock interests are first given an opportun- 
ity to make an independent survey covering 
the entire situation. 


(2) That no increase in fees be made with- 
out the approval of the National Advisory 
Board Council. 


(3 That the Congress take immediate ac- 
tion to: 

(a) Provide that all fees collected be di- 
verted toward the cost of administration of 
the Taylor Act, providing also that the fees 
charged shall not exceed the cost of a reas- 
onable amount of administration. 

(b) Limit the expansion of the personnel 
and the activities of the Grazing Service. 

(c) Define the words “reasonable fees” as 
used in the Act. 


(4.) That provision be made, either by 
law or rule, to levy a special assessment 


upon the permittees for range improvements 
when and where deemed necessary by the 
local advisory board. 


Others taking part in the discussion 
and putting in testimony against the 
proposed increase included Don Clyde. 
President, Utah Wool Growers; Vernop 
Metcalf, Secretary, Nevada Livestock 
Production Credit Association; Frank 
Shelley, Secretary, Utah State Farm 
Bureau Association; T. Willard Jones, 
Chairman, Utah State Advisory Boar 
Council; and State Senator Mitchell 
Melich of Moab, Utah; B. H. Stringham 
of Vernal, Utah; and J. T. Atkin, St 
George, Utah. Also the three Senators, 
in their questioning of Director Fors. 
ling, left no doubt as to their opposition 
to the proposed increase at this time. 

Summed up the arguments against 
the increase are: 


(1) Following the hearing in 1940 on 
a proposal to increase the fee the Graz- 
ing Service promised that the fees 
would not be changed during the war 
emergency; (2) the Taylor Act was 
passed with the understanding that the 
fees would be assessed only to cover 


the cost of administration which as esti- | 


mated by the Department of the Inter- 
ior at that time would not exceed 
$150,000 annually and that the Act 
would not be used as a revenue meas- 
ure; (3) the Grazing Service is not 
selling feed to the livestock operators 
but is merely rendering an administta- 
tive service, as the permittees estab- 
lished the right to the feed on the range 
through use and by building up de- 
pendent ranch properties; (4) the live 
stock industry has operated at a loss 
during the last two years and is not in 
a position to stand any further increase 
in production costs. 


Following the admission that. this 
was an inopportune time to increase the 
fee, Mr. Forsling said that he was ina 
“squeeze” but did not reveal the source 
of the pressure to increase the fee. 


W. L. Dutton, Chief of Range Man- 
agement for the Forest Service, in- 
creased the alarm of western stockmen 
in their grazing operations by announc- 
ing at the Salt Lake hearings on May 
30 plans of the Forest Service to make 
some reductions in the new ten-year 
permits that are to be issued in 1946. 
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The proposal which is a tentative one, 
is to insert a clause in the new permits 
which will permit reductions not to ex- 
ceed 25 per cent annually in numbers 
of stock grazing in excess of locally 
established limits. President Winder 
and others pointed out that this would 
reopen the entire redistribution ques- 
tion; would increase liquidation in the 
sheep industry and would disrupt rath- 
er than stabilize the industry. Mr. Met- 
calf pointed out that so long as threat 
of redistribution is present there is no 
sound basis of credit for livestock pro- 
duction. 


General appreciation of the work of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Public 
Lands was expressed by livestock op- 
erators and the hope was expressed 
that the move to have the committee 
discontinued this year would fail. 

Testimony of Arizona, New Mexico, 
and Nevada stockmen was taken by the 
Senate Subcommittee prior to the Salt 
Lake hearing and Idaho and Oregon 
men are presenting their case against 
increased fees at Boise, June 4 and 5; 
Baker, Oregon, June 7 and 8; Burns, 
Oregon, June 11 and 12. 








President Winder s Statement 


Before Senate Committee 
On Public Lands, Salt Lake 
City, May 29, 1945 


Mr. Chairman and members of the 
Subcommittee on Public Lands: 


AM here to testify in opposition to the 

proposed increase in grazing fees. 
Primarily, I am an operator of range 
livestock. In fact, my sole source of in- 
come is from the production of lambs 
and wool and some beef, and for this 
reason I am vitally interested in mat- 
ters affecting all phases of the grazing 
on public lands. In my operations, I 
use both forest land and Taylor Act 
land. 


I am here also in an official capacity 
as president of the National Wool 
Growers Association; This organization 
attempts to represent the sheep produc- 
ers in the twelve western range states 
and Texas. The Association is on rec- 
ord as being very definitely opposed to 
any increase in grazing fees. 

I appreciate the opportunity afforded 
me to appear before this committee and 
express my views. I wish to commend 
the work of this committee in the past 
and feel that it is absolutely necessary 
that this committee be continued in ex- 
istence so that the stockmen may have 
some official body to turn to for aid 
when their existence is threatened by 
bureaucratic controls. 

Statements have been made that this 
proposal to increase fees is a breach of 
faith on the part of the Grazing Service 
in view of the commitment made by 
former Director Rutledge that no in- 
creases would be made during the pres- 
entemergency. I agree with this view- 
point, but I also feel that it goes far be- 
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yond that. I feel that if we merely 
stand on that premise, we are just de- 
laying the time when the Grazing Serv- 
ice will again demand an increase. 

I do not believe that any increase is 
warranted. I wish to bring some points 
in regard to this proposal to the atten- 
tion of this committee. 

They have established no sound basis 
for the proposed fee. They merely state 
that in their opinion 5 cents per a.u.m. 
(animal unit month) was too low and, 
therefore, 9 cents (a figure they 
plucked out of the air) should have 
been reasonable at the beginning. Then 
they presume that if 9 cents was right 
then, it should be increased in propor- 
tion to the increase in price of slaughter 
animals at the central markets since 
that time. 

Now then, this is all supposition on 
the part of the Grazing Service. They 
do not give any good reason why the 
original fee should have been 9 cents 
rather than 5 cents, except that with 
their infinite wisdom they have so de- 
creed it. 


The bulk of the Taylor Act land is 
winter range and is used merely as a 
stop-gap to put in time and as a place 
to feed the livestock through until they 
can go back to the summer ranges and 
regain the fat they have lost during the 
winter. So far as sheep are concerned, 
there are no instances where slaughter 
animals are produced or fattened on the 
Taylor Act lands. The few places where 
sheep are summered on Taylor Act 
lands, they produce only small feeder 
lambs and not slaughter lambs. 


It is my contention that there is no 
possible relationship between fees for 
grazing permits and prices of slaugh- 
ter animals, inasmuch as the only ani- 
mals operated on the public domain 
are stock sheep and cattle and these 
animals do not gain in weight during 
the time they are on the public do- 
main, but almost invariably come off 
in the spring in poorer condition than 
when they go on in the fall in spite of 
the fact that most operators nowadays 
feed considerable amounts of corn, 
cake, or other concentrates, and even 
hay, while on the public domain. 


I believe that records will show that 
the value of stock sheep and cattle have 
not trebeled nor doubled since 1936. In 
fact, I believe that these animals are 
carried in the owners’ inventories today 
at substantially the same values as they 
were in the late thirties. 

Before the Senate Committee on 
Public Lands, in April 1934, both Secre- 
tary Ickes and Mr. Poole, Assistant So- 
licitor of the Department of the Inter- 
ior, testified, “We have no intention of 
making this a revenue producer at all. 
We would like for the range to pay for 
its administration and nothing more.” It 
was on the strength of such testimony 
as this that the law was passed but now 
the Department comes along and at- 
tempts to make a revenue measure out 
of it. It is claimed that even with the 
increase there will be no revenue to 
the government. It really doesn’t mat- 
ter much to a stockman whether the 
revenue produced gets to the Federal 
Treasury or to a State Treasury. It is 
still revenue which is produced by as- 
sessing the livestock producer. 

As an example—in 1944, $43,112.69 
was paid to Colorado as its share of the 
grazing fees, and $65,051.35 was paid to 
Nevada. On the basis of proposed fees 
and a like number of permitted stock, 
Colorado would receive approximately 
$97,402.00 and Nevada would receive 
about $180,143.86 per year. This applies 
to other states in proportion. Now, 
gentlemen, if those figures do not rep- 
resent a considerable amount of reve- 
nue assessed against the livestock busi- 
ness, then I cannot read. And this is in 
addition to the regular state and county 
texes paid on livestock and property 
owned by the operators. 

I believe that if a check were made, 
it would show that the livestock indus- 
try in the West bears its full share of 
the taxes to support the communities 
and states in which they operate, with- 

(Continued on page 24) 











Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


Wool growers’ opposition to the re- 
newal of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act as presented to the House 
Ways and Means Committee on May 
4, 1945, by Secretary Jones. 


HE National Wool Growers Associa- 

tion is a voluntary organization with 
permanent headquarters in Salt Lake 
City, Utah. This organization was 
founded in 1865 in order, first, to se- 
cure for the business of wool growing 
equal encouragement and _ protection 
with the other great industrial interests 
of our country and, second, to protect 
the interests of sheepmen in the fram- 
ing of a protective tariff on wool. 


The history of the tariff as far as the 
sheep industry is concerned dates back 
to 1867, and there has been a continued 
fight as to where duties should be 
placed. In 1913, the Underwood-Simms 
Act placed wool on the free list, but fol- 
lowing the last war when almost all of 
our agricultural commodities were in 
need of some protection, this protection 
was given under the Emergency Tariff 
Act of 1921. Just prior to the passage 
of this Emergency Tariff Act of 1921, 
imports of meat, wool, butter and other 
products were so large that all interests 
united in the passage of this act. 

The present market for domestic 
wool is the military market. Ordinarily 
consumption of wool in the United 
States exceeds production by 25 to 35 
per cent. Today foreign wools are sold 
here at prices fixed by the British Gov- 
ernment that are below our own cost of 
production, and the result is that con- 
sumption of wool under the present 
conditions amounts to approximately 
75 per cent foreign and 25 per cent do- 
mestic. This deprives the American 
wool grower of practically his entire 
civilian market, and a large share of 
the temporary wartime markets. The 
question, therefore, resolves _ itself 
down to the effect that these large im- 
portations of foreign wools under the 
present price schedules will have on 
the domestic market. 


Importance of Livestock to the West 


Ninety-six per cent of the western 
range lands occupied by this great in- 
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dustry is adapted only to the raising of 
livestock. Also, a large portion of the 
remaining land is used in raising feed 
for livestock. Except for the livestock 
industry, this land would be non-pro- 
ducing and non-taxable, and the whole 
region would be of little value except 
for the mineral deposits—and oil— 
which are expendable resources that 
are being expended at a rapid rate— 
they are not replaceable. Livestock 
utilizes only the annual resource of this 
country, and over the years to come 
will be the principal source of wealth. 
In 1943 the cash income received 
from the principal commodities pro- 
duced in the twelve western states and 
Texas was divided into the following: 


All minerals amounted to $1,652,- 
000,000. The livestock industry ranked 
second in importance with a total in- 
come of $1,288,766,000 or over three 
fourths as much as the income from 
minerals. Petroleum ranked third 
with a total cash income of $887,404,- 
000. Fruit crops followed with over 
$700,000,000; vegetable crops totaled 
$626,000,000; dairy products over $409,- 
000,000; food grains, $344,000,000; poul- 
try, $156,000,000; and sugar beets, $41,- 
638,000. It is readily recognized from 
these figures that the financial stability 
of the West is dependent to a large ex- 
tent on the livestock industry, and it 
will continue to increase in importance 
as the natural resources are depleted. 


The position of the wool growers and 
their associations has been consistent. 
The following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted by the 80th annual con- 
vention on January 30, 1945: 


The present administration is committed 
to the revision of tariff through reductions 
and replacements by international and re- 
ciprocal trade agreements. We oppose this 
program because the successful contribution 
of meat and fiber, and of agriculture, in- 
dustry and labor has shown that those in- 
dustries having protective tariffs have been 
able to make a greater contribution to the 
war effort than those not having such pro- 
tection and dependent upon foreign sources 
of supply. 


This Association’s representatives on 
May 1, 1934, gave extended testimony 
in opposition to the enactment of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
Concern of the wool growers and their 
representatives was so great that Sen- 
ator O’Mahoney of Wyoming secured 


from the President of the United States 
under date of June 5, 1934, a letter giy. 
ing assurance that nothing would I» 
done under this act to injure wool pric. 
es. This letter from the late Presiden; 
Roosevelt follows: 


My dear Senator O’Mahoney: 


My concern that agricultura! _ price 
should be protected and, where possible, sub. 
stantially raised ought to be well known by 
this time. That is why I was surprised that 
a question should be raised about wool. The 
new tariff bill has been thought of as one 
of the emergency measures which woul 
help in the general effort to rehabilitate ag. 
riculture and industry together. The wool 
industry is one of those which needs price 
protection, and the suggestion that the new 
tariff bill might be used to lower those 
prices is one which would not have occurred 
to me. That is the thought I expressed t 
you, Senator Costigan, and others on Maj 
9th. I have read the statement which you 
issued and, as I might expect, it correctly re 
ports the facts. 

I hope you will have no further concern 
for fear that something damaging to the in- 
dustry may result from the legislation. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 


Congressman Reed asked Mr. Henry 
A. Wallace on March 8, 1934, if he be- 
lieved that lower tariffs would help ag- 
riculture. Mr. Wallace, then Secretary 
of Agriculture, replied, “Well, I am to 
some extent a partisan of agriculture 
and I would hold on to all the agricul- 
ture tariff I could get. From the na- 
tional point of view, it seems to me that 
agriculture is entitled to exactly the 
same kind of tariff benefit as industry 
—to that and no more.” 


Mr. Francis B. Sayre, Assistant See- 
retary of State in 1934, stated: 


I can say this, sir, and I am speaking for 
myself alone, that no blanket tariff revision 
is contemplated. It is not to my mind a pro- 
ceeding which will mean a tariff revision. 
It is a proceeding which will mean finding 
bargains which will prove to advantage to 
foreign trade without undue injury to 
American producers. Now those _respon- 
sible for this program will have the problem, 
and a real problem, of finding just how trade 
can be increased without undue injury 10 
American producers. 


The record, of course, shows that Mr. 
Sayre was wrong in his opinion that no 
blanket tariff revision would be made, 
because many commodities have been 
affected by those tariff changes. 

In every instance when the interests 
of the sheep industry were involved, the 


(Continued on page 31) 
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New Zealand 


Reminiscences 
I. 


By J. F. Wilson, University of California 


AFTER four years absence from the 

country I found New Zealand just 
as beautiful as it was in 1941, away 
back before we went to war. The hills 
were still covered with green grass and 
trees and shrubs. Many flowers were 
in bloom although I arrived in Septem- 
ber which corresponds to March in the 
U.S. A. New Zealand would like to 
attract a lot of American tourists and 
if American tourists knew that every 
time they opened their eyes in New 
Zealand they would be greeted by an- 
other scene of incomparable beauty 
many of them would want to go. But 
the Dominion has been very perverse 
in the arrangement of its seasons. It 
persists in having summer in the middle 
of the winter and cold weather in June 
and July. For full enjoyment a tourist 
should be in New Zealand in December. 
A Yank leaving home at that time with 
Christmas bills and taxes coming up, 
and spring housecleaning in the offing, 
would have to be a playboy. The play- 
boy population in the United States is 
getting as scarce as isolationists in Con- 
gress. The seasonal calendar in New 
Zealand has probably been that way for 
some years. 


The Dominion was having one of its 
dampest springs in a long time. The ir- 
rigation system which God designed for 
them was working overtime during 
most of my stay. The weather can best 
be described by taking that word 
“dampest” and cutting it in two be- 
tween the m and the p. Our American 
wool growers in Oregon, Washington 
and the north coast of California are 
always bragging about their web feet 
and the arid conditions they have to 
contend with when they get only fifty 
inches or so of rain. Just for their ben- 
efit, here is something picked up in the 
south end of the South Island where 
Some of the finest fat lambs in New 
Zealand are produced, 
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The New Zealander is constantly greeted by pleasant sights. 
—Photo by T. W. Collins, Warkworth, N. Z. 


TRAMPING IN SOUTHLAND 


It rained and rained and rained and 
rained 
The average fall was well maintained 
And when the tracks were simply bogs 
It started raining cats and dogs. 


Then after a drought of half an hour 
We had a most refreshing shower 
When, most curious thing of all 
A gentle rain began to fall. 


Next day it was fairly dry 
Save for a deluge from the sky, 
Which wet the party to the skin 
And after that the rain set in. 


We wondered what we next would get 
We got in fact a lot of wet 

But soon we'll have a change again 
And then we'll have a lot more rain. 


In some respects New Zealand re- 
minds a middle-aged American of the 
way the United States was many years 
ago. With the exception of fresh pork, 
which is all being given to the armed 
forces, there is plenty of meat for 
everyone. Do you remember when 
your wife could get for two bits enough 
round steak to feed six people? And 
do you remember when the butcher 
would throw in all the liver you wanted 
for nothing and soup bones were free? 
Well here are some prices that were 
posted in a retail shop in Christchurch 
(135,000 people) last October, with val- 
ues converted to our money: 


Pound 
Round steak 16%c 
Loin chops (yearling or ‘hogget’) 13%c 
Shoulder chops (hogget) 8l4c 
Mutton chops (older sheep) 634¢c 
Even at these prices livestock men 
are doing reasonably well and would 
be getting on famously if it were not 
for emergency taxation for support of 
the war effort. Needless to say New 
Zealanders eat a great deal of meat. 
When a country can have plenty of 
meat at prices the people can afford to 
pay and the producer is doing well, who 
could ask for a better situation? Fora 
good many years in the United States, 
millions of people have not had nearly 
so much meat as they would like simply 
because they cannot afford to buy it, 
yet producers are certainly no better 
off than they were 35 or 40 years ago 
when fortunes were being made out of 
the livestock business in the West and 
prices were low. Our per capita con- 
sumption of all meats has gone down 
about 30 pounds since 1900; the decline 
cannot be attributed to a loss of appe- 
tite for meat. These statements are 
wholly aside from the events of the last 
three years. 
*e KKK K 
The small ship Tamahini, around 
1500 tons, left Nelson for Wellington at 
7 p.m. It was an overnight run across 
Cook Strait, one of the roughest stretch- 
es of water in the world. Aboard her 
was a capacity crowd, I shared a cabin 
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about 7x8 feet with three other men. 
There was just room in it for two doub- 
le-decker bunks with 2 narrow aisle be- 
tween. In the lounge room a soldier 
banged at an old piano. All was gaiety 
and ribald mirth for the first hour or 
so until we emerged from the Sounds 
into the open sea. About that time a 
substantial proportion of the passenger 
list began to have that funny feeling, 
known only to sea travelers, which 
usually precedes gastronomic disaster. 
The feeling is funny peculiar, not fun- 
ny ha-ha! I was among those thus af- 
fected. I excused myself from the 
crowded lounge and went to my cabin 
where I found two of the other occu- 
pants had already turned in. The top 
bunk opposite me was still vacant. Soon 
we were all asleep, thankful for the 
palliative that a bed usually affords to 
the seasick. - 

About four .e’clock.in the morning I 
was awakened by singing. It was soft 
and low at first and seemed a long way 
off. I decided that it must come from 
a young service man blessed with a 
stronger stomach and a more jubilant 
mood than most of us. Soon I recog- 
nized the tune; it was the old song 
known so well and sung so much by all 
Australasians — “Waltzing Matilda.” 
The singer was decidedly off key. 
There was a sudden snort, the song got 
louder and I realized that it was right 
there in the room with us, coming from 
a cabin companion. I got impatient. 
“Pipe down,” I called out, “and let us 
have some sleep.” The fellow directly 
across from me also chipped in his two 
bits’ worth—‘“My word, old chap, must 
we listen to that horrible noise all 
night?” The answer came back vigor- 
ously and out of tune: “You'll come a- 
waltzing Matilda with me.” I slid back 
the little curtain of my bunk and took 
a look. There he lay face up on top of 
the bed, impeccably dressed in a dark 
blue pin stripe, his black boots shined 
to a mirrored finish. He was gloriously 
plastered. 

The cabin door opened and one of 
the ship’s stewards stepped in. “Right 
you ah, old man, take this and you'll 
feel bettah.” The singer sat up un- 
steadily and drank the cup of hot tea. 

“Now! Down we come and out we 
go,” said the steward. 

The three of us who were left turned 
over and went back to sleep. 


In the city of Invercargill, which lies 
about a hundred miles southwest of 
Dunedin where our Admiral Byrd took 
off for the South Pole, the climate is 
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cool and damp. For me it was a little 
too coc! and a whole lot too damp. Root 
crops do well there. 

A fellow told me about how they fat- 
ten sheep and lembs in that section on 
“turnips,” by simply turning them into 
the fields at the proper time. Actually 
the “turnips” are swedes. The lambs, 
weaned from their mothers, have their 
four central-most incisor teeth cut off 
just above the surface of the gums. The 
operation is done with a pair of special- 
ly desighed pincers somewhat like 
those a farrier uses to pare horses’ 
hooves except smaller. The cutting 
surfaces are curved to fit inside the 
mouth and turned at an angle for easier 
manipulation. It is said that the lamb 
suffers little or no pain and is ready to 
eat turnips immediately. Having no 
middle front teeth, however, he cannot 
negotiate the root itself and eats only 
the tops. After the lambs have been 
fattened on tops,they are sent to the 
“works” where they are killed, frozen 
and shipped to England. Then the ewes 





are turned in to eat the swed« Proper 
Before they are through with the fig 
the sheep are scooping out the interio; 
of the root below ground level. 


When all this was first described j, 
me I thought my informant had pick; 
me for a green pea and was taking mp 
for a ride. The swedes I had seen jy 
this country were large, we thought, by; 
certainly not large enough to let shee, 
scoop out the interior without getting; 
belly full of dirt. After visiting South. 
land, however, I had ample 


*xplana. 


tion in the form of photographs shoy. § 


ing the fields of swedes. They grow y 
just the diameter of a dinner plate, with 
some three-fourths of the root aboy 
ground. The yield? Hold on to you 
hats, boys—eighty tons to the acre js 
common; the record crop is ninety-two 


(This is the second in a series ¢ 
articles by Dr. Wilson about Australi: 
and New Zealand in wartime. They 
are based on a trip made in the fall of 
1944.) 








Phenothiazine—Salt 


Sheep Thrive Under 
Continuous Treatment 


The annual report of A. W. Miller, 
chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1944, contains the following summary 
of experiments which shows that sheep 
thrive under continued use of phen- 
othiazine. 


N consequence of recommendations 

by many agencies, based largely on 
results obtained by the Bureau, the ad- 
ministration of phenothiazine in salt to 
control gastrointestinal parasites of 
sheep is already an established practice 
with many stock raisers. Because the 
measure involves continuous ingestion 
of phenothiazine, the effect of this drug 
on the general condition of the animals 
is a matter of concern. Therefore, in ad- 
dition to further study on the effective- 
ness of the medicated salt in removing 
parasites, observations were made to 
ascertain whether its use lowered the 
amount or quality of the fleece or meat, 
the fertility of breeder stock or the 
health and growth of the lambs. 

A breeding flock of 81 crossbred 
ewes in 1943 and 88 in 1944 was suc- 
cessfully maintained during its second 
year by using, as the only medication, a 
mixture of phenothiazine end salt in the 
proportion of 1:9 for about 8 months of 


Use 


the year. Lambing practices permitted 
access to the drug mixture for this pe. 


riod only, although the practice is re- } 


garded as desirable for the entire year. 


The average fleece weights for the same 
50 ewes in 1943 and 1944 were, respect- 
ively, 6.47 and 7.01 pounds, indicating 
definitely that wool production was not 
decreased by continued medication 
during the second year. The average 
weight of 6-week-old male single lambs 
in 1943 was 34.1 pounds; of females, 
29.5 pounds. In 1944 the weights were 
32.6 and 28.7 pounds, respectively. 
Twin male lambs 6 weeks old averaged 
21.8 pounds each in 1943 and 246 
pounds in 1944. For the female twins, 
the comparable figures were 20.6 and 
23.7 pounds. Average weights of the 
lambs, therefore, were not lowered by 
treating the breeder flock a_ second 
year. In 1943, 83 lambs were dropped 
by 60 ewes; in 1944, 87 lambs by 7% 
ewes. Periodic fecal and blood exam- 
inations, together with post mortem ex- 
aminations of a few of the animals, indi- 
cated that parasites were well con 
trolled and that the animals were in ex- 
cellent general condition during the 


year. Moreover during the 2 years | 


treatment, lungworms and_ intestinal 
wireworms (Nematodirus) were neal- 
ly eliminated, although there is no evi- 
dence to show that this 
brought about by the use of the drug. 
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California Ram Sale 


LL-KNOWN California “dew” 

delayed for over an hour the 
opening of the 25th Annual California 
Ram Sale at the Sacramento County 
Fair Grounds on May 14. The mois- 
ture, however, seemed to be no deter- 
rent to prices; in fact, it may have been 
beneficial because the stands were 
crowded, the bidding good, and the 
average for the first day ran well above 
last year’s prices on most sales except 
for Suffolk stud rams. 

A total of 1810 rams and ewes sold for 
$108,098.50 at this year’s sale compared 
to 1781 rams and ewes at $97,146.50 in 
the 1944 sale. 

The top of the sale was a Hampshire 
stud ram which brought $400 and was 
sold by R. W. Hogg and Sons, Salem, 
Oregon, to D. P. MacCarthy and Son, 
also of Salem. A Suffolk stud ram was 
sold by Walter P. Hubbard, Junction 
City, Oregon, to Howard Vaughn, Dix- 
on, California, for $250. 

Wesley Wooden, Bird’s Landing, Cal- 
ifornia, paid $300 for a Corriedale ram 
bred and consigned by Charles Evans, 
Salem, Oregon. The McMurray Ranch- 
es, Santa Rosa, California, paid $250 for 
a Romeldale ram from the flock of A. T. 
Spencer & Son, Gerber, California. This 
price was also paid by William Clark, 
Petrolia, California, for a Romney ram, 
purchased from Ahrens_ Brothers, 
Turner, Oregon. 

Two auctioneers officiated, Colonel 
Arthur W. Thompson, Lincoln, Nebras- 
ka, and Colonel Earl O. Walter, Filer, 
Idaho. Blackfaced rams were sold the 
first day and whitefaced rams and 


Top of the 1945 
California Ram Sale, 
a Hampshire- con- 
signed by R. W. 
Hogg & Sons of Sal- 
em, Oregon, and sold 
to D. P. MacCarthy 
& Son, also of Salem, 
for $400. Left: Gene 
MacCarthy; right, 
Ronald Hogg. 


Nell, owned by Jimmy Palmer, Sr., Dixon, California, 
walked off with top honors at the Far Western 
Sheep Dog Trials. 


blackfaced ewes made up the second 
day’s offerings. 


Sale Averages, 1945-1944 


BREEDS 
HAMPSHIRES: 
Stud Rams 
Range Rams 
SUFFOLKS: 
Stud Rams 
Range Rams 
CORRIEDALES: 
Stud Rams 
Range Rams 
RAMBOUILLETS: 
Stud Rams 
Range Rams 
ROMELDALES: 
Stud Rams 
___ Range Rams 
SOUTHDOWNS: 
Stud Rams 
Range Rams 
ROMNEYS: 
Stud Rams 
Range Rams 


1945 
Ave. Price 


1944 

No. Ave.Price 
$215.77 
66.18 


146.16 
56.88 


119.44 
55.06 


92.00 
35.70 


127.00 
54.30 


157.60 
40.30 


100.00 
41.62 
51.25 


43.70 


52.50 
28.90 
168.33 

76.20 


A total of 89 Corriedale yearling ewes sold for an average price of $38.23 and 136 
Hampshire yearling ewes brought an average of $35.05, and 25 Suffolk ewes, $46.20. 
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Far West Sheep Dog Trials 


OT only is the canine man’s best 

friend, but in the case of the sheep 
dog he is also extremely useful; in fact 
it has been said that the western sheep- 
herder would be as helpless without a 
dog as a cowboy without his horse. Five 
Border Collies got a change to prove 
their usefulness and intelligence at the 
8th Annual Far Western International 
Sheep Dog Trials at Sacramento Coun- 
ty Fair Grounds, California, on Sun- 
day, May 13. : 

Professor Robert F. Miller of Davis, 
California, secretary of the California 
Sheep Dog Society, acted as master of 
ceremonies. 


The field used was about the size of 
a football gridiron, although Professor 
Miller explained that a larger field is 
more desirable and that in Scotland the 
dogs are sent out a mile to a mile and a 
half. Each competing dog is required 
to lead five sheep around various 
obstacles on the field; that is, through 
two central panels, then to panels at 
both the left and right of the field and 
then to a center pen for final penning. 
A perfect score of 50 points is based on 
the dog’s ability to lead the sheep 
through the various panels and finally 
into the pen; also the manner in which 
the dog performs and the time required 
to complete the course. The time limit 
is ten minutes. 

The winner was four-year-old “Nell,” 
exhibited by Jim Palmer. Nell came 
through with a score of 45 points and 
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won a handsome loving cup. She com- 
pleted the course in 8 minutes. In sec- 
ond place was “Maude,” shown by Jim 
Bloxham, Laytonville, California; third 
place went to a beauty named “Jane,” 
shown by Dick McCloskey, Dixon, Cal- 
ifornia; fourth place to “Sweep,” ex- 
hibited by Wes Wooden, Birds Landing, 
California; and fifth place to “Duke,” 
exhibited by Jim McGarver, Oakdale, 
California. 

While the winner displayed excep- 
tional talent, the other contestants ex- 
hibited a skill and intelligence which 
any sheepman would welcome and find 
useful in his ancient and honorable pro- 
fession. E.E.M. 





Range Reseeding 


By J. H. Robertson, Forest Ecologist 
Intermountain Forest and Range 
Experiment Station, Forest Service, 
Ogden, Utah 


IG bluegrass (Poa ampla Merr.) is 
a promising species on ranges that 
are a little cooler and damper than the 
hot, dry valleys of the Intermountain 
country. It has most of the good quali- 
ties of Kentucky bluegrass, and is, in 
addition, considerably more tolerant of 
dry conditions. It is commonly 1% to 
2 feet tall when headed and under pe- 
culiarly favorable conditions may 
reach 3 to 4 feet. The principal forage 
value of big bluegrass is in an abundant 
growth of basal leaves that are fresh 
and green in the cool, moist weather of 
early spring when there is a dire need 
for green feed. This grass also fresh- 
ens up in the fall when late rains bring 
enough moisture to permit new growth. 
Like all bluegrasses, it produces very 
early growth in spring but becomes 
dormant in hot, dry weather. The 
flower stalks are also tough long before 
they are dry. 

Big bluegrass grows as a native in 
moist but well drained meadows and 
on rocky or dry slopes all the way from 
the Yukon to New Mexico. Its ability 
to compete with native vegetation is 
demonstrated in a recent study. When 
freed from competition, this bluegrass 
yielded less than crested wheat-grass 
and tall oatgrass, but when all 17 grass- 
es in the test were forced to compete 
with sagebrush, big bluegrass yielded 
the most. In the Intermountain region 
big bluegrass is considered excellent 
for cattle and good for sheep if grazed 
early in the spring or after fell growth 
is resured. This species provides a 


Bluegrass (Poa Ampla) 
Photo: S. C. S. 


large and valuable fraction of the vol- 
ume of some native hay meadows. 

Although the value of big bluegrass 
as the principal species for large-scale 
range reseeding has yet to be demon- 
strated, its use in mixed seedings is 
justified. Among its merits may be 
listed rapid early growth, early grazing 
readiness, good volume, heavy seed pro- 
duction, and ability to compete with 
brush. Early growth end shade toler- 
ance adapt it for seeding in mountain 
brush where the forage has been se- 
verely used. 

On the other hand, early flowering 
brings an early loss of palatability end 
nutritive value. Young plants have 
much tougher tops than roots, and so 
are easily pulled out of moist or light 
soils by grazing animals. Big bluegrass 
is not as dependable as crested wheat- 
grass, smooth brome, or timothy in pro- 
ducing good stands. Records of more 
than 50 experimental plantings in the 
Intermountain region show that half of 
them resulted in fair to excellent initial 
stands, which by the third year had 
been reduced by 20 per cent. 

Besides being useful for seeding un- 
der depleted aspen and perhaps for 
meadow improvement, big bluegrass is 
valuable in mixtures with other adapt- 
ed species on medium to heavy range 
soils where precipitation is 12 or more 
inches with a moist spring. Seeding in 
mixtures should be at the rate of 1 to 2 
pounds per acre of big bluegrass in a 
total of 8 to 16 pounds, the remainder 
consisting of crested wheatgrass at low- 





er elevations and of tall oatgrag 
smooth brome, and slender wheatgrag 
in the mountain brush zone. A metho; 
of fall seeding should be used which 
will cover the seed one-fourth to three. 
fourths inch deep. Seed is available a; 
reasonable prices through regular mar. 
ket channels, 





———— 


Canadian Lamb Imports 


URTHER information on the impor. 
tation of Canadian lambs into this 
country under a tariff rate reduced by 
50 per cent (from $3.00 to $1.50 per 
head) under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act is given by William 
Hislop of the Hislop Sheep Company, 
Spokane, Washington, in a letter to the 
Wool Grower dated April 26, 1945. Mr. 
Hislop says: 

I have just read your editorial on the pro- 
posed additional tariff reductions sought by 
the State Department. You call attention 
to the fact that approximately 100,000 Ca- 
nadian lambs were exported to the United 
States last fall because duties were trimmed 

50 per cent in 1942. 

Spokane is the port of entry to the North- 
west for many Canadian exports and from 
December 1944 to the present moment, be- 
tween 40,000 and 45,000 head of the Canad- 
ian fat lambs passed through the Spokane 
stockyards for slaughter at Tacoma, Port- 
land, Seattle, Yakima, Spokane and San 
Francisco. Portland and San Francisco had 
but one shipment apiece while the other 
points were heavy killing centers. 

These Canadian fat lambs were bought 
in the Lethbridge territory by American 
packers and imported by them. Swift and 
Company was the only large packer who 
did not engage in this traffic. 

Lambs in Canada are fed just about as 
we do here but feeding costs are thirty to 
forty per cent less than ours. The present 
duty of $1.50 on each lamb is not an obstacle 
because U. S. currency buys 110 per cent of 
Canadian merchandise at the present rate 
of exchange. Also by prepaying the freight 
in Canadian funds, a 10 per cent saving in 
the freight rate is obtained by the importer. 

Last fall, about 120,000 lambs were fed 
around Lethbridge which is an irrigated dis- 


trict where sugar beets, alfalfa, barley, © 


oats, and wheat are grown. The lambs are 
range raised, show good quality, and are 
mostly smooth white faces. The Canadians 
who fed them were doing a first class job 
when I was there in February. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that most of 
these imported lambs were sold by the pack- 
ers to Lend-Lease and Army and Navy buy- 
ers and had it not been for these wartime 
outlets, it is my opinion that there were not 
sufficient red points in the hands of lamb- 
eating civilians in the Pacific Northwest t 
make their sale legally possible. I further 
believe that this influx of Canadian lambs 
cost Northwestern lamb feeders about 
$1.00 per hundredweight on the sale of thei 
lambs during this season. 

If an additional 50 per cent tariff cut 


should be authorized, we may find it neces- 
sary either to close our business and take 
up the retired contemplative life or go to 
Alberta and start a similar business where 
feed and labor costs are much lower and 


freight rates are favorable. 
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Bootlegging Sheep 
By S. W. McClure 


N reading Jim Wilson’s fine story in 
the last Wool Grower, I note that he 
criticizes Australia for maintaining an 
embargo on the exportation of fine- 
wool sheep. Maybe we should not con- 
demn them too severely, for we are in 
exactly the same business ourselves. It 
seems that after the Reciprocal Trade 
Law was passed the tobacco growers of 
the South, mostly from Tennessee and 
North Carolina, became alarmed that 
their exceptionally high tariff on tobac- 
co might be reduced. The tariff on to- 
bacco is the highest on any agricultural 
product in the Smoot-Hawley Act. 
Southern Senators and Congressmen 
tended to this. However, we import 
large amounts of tobacco and we used 
to export the finest grades of seed to 
foreign countries. Then the foreigner 
planted our seed, raised the tobacco 
and sent it to the U.S. The tariff on 
tobacco ranged from 35 cents up to 
$2.27 per pound. This duty did not stop 
exports, however, for in 1940 we im- 
ported close to 80 million pounds. 


So then southern free traders decid- 
ed on more direct action. Congress- 
man Kerr of North Carolina, with the 
help of other free traders from the 
South, secured the passage of a law 
which prohibits the exportation of to- 
bacco seed or plants. Under the law, 
seed can only be exported for experi- 
mental purposes and the Secretary of 
Agriculture says the bill was passed to 
prevent the foreigner from shipping us 
tobacco. In four years under this law 
our total exports of tobacco seed 
amount to only 11 pounds. 

Of course, as Professor Wilson knows, 
old Oom Paul, the bewhiskered presi- 
dent of the Boer republic, and the Shah 
of Turkey, each maintained embargoes 
against the exportation of Angora goats 
in order to protect their mohair busi- 
ness. But we bootlegged enough goats 
here to get a good start. 

Anyhow our fine-wool sheep is a 
bootleg product at best. During the ad- 
ministration of Thomas Jefferson the 
only Merino sheep in the world were 
in Spain and that country prohibited 
their export under pain of death. Jef- 
ferson wanted some of these sheep re- 
gardless of law. So he wrote the Ameri- 


can Counsul at Lisbon about as fol- 
lows: 


“There is in Spain a breed of sheep 
producing very fine wool but it is con- 
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trary to Spanish law to remove them 
from the country. We are at peace 
with Spain and I would not want you to 
do anything that would violate the law 
of that country but a seafaring man 
whose ship will be in a Spanish port 
will call upon you in the near future. 
Anything you can do to help him slip 
a few of these sheep out of Spain will 
be greatly appreciated by a people in 
need of fine wool.” 


Jefferson’s letter is published and it 
is a gem of subterfuge. As a result of 
it he got two Merino rams and gave one 
of them to James Madison. These were 
our first fine-wools. 





The Import Quota Plan 


N effort is being made to have in- 

cluded in the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, if it is extended, a pro- 
vision for import quotas on wool to give 
assurance to the domestic grower that 
he will have an opportunity to sell his 
product at a price that will give him an 
adequate margin of profit. The estab- 
lishment of import quotas, which was 
approved by the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association at its convention in Fort 
Worth, Texas, in January this year, was 
cited by J. B. Wilson, the Association’s 
Washington representative, in his testi- 
mony in the hearings before the House 
Ways and Means Committee on the ex- 
tension of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, as one of two ways of creat- 
ing a healthier condition in the domes- 
tic wool industry. The alternative pro- 
posal was to increase the tariff rates, 


Emil Rieve, president of the Textile 
Workers Union, also testified in favor 
of a quota system before the House 
Committee. No detailed plan, however, 
was submitted by either Mr. Wilson or 
Mr. Rieve, but Curt E. Forstmann, presi- 
dent of the Forstmann Woolen Com- 
pany, sent the members of the commit- 
tee a well-prepared statement covering 
an import control plan. The four basic 
controls proposed in the Forstmann 
plan are: 


(1) Raw apparel wool may be im- 
ported in any given year up to 30 per 
cent of the preceding year’s national 
raw wool consumption at the present 
duty rate of 34 cents per clean pound, 
with any imports in excess of this ra- 
tion to be at a duty rate of 44 cents 
per clean pound. 


(2) The importation of wool wastes 
in any given year shall be limited to not 
more than 25 per cent, on a pound bas- 
is, of the raw apparel wool imports of 
the preceding year. 


(3) The importation of wool woven 
apparel cloth and articles made from 
such cloth shall be limited in any year, 
on a basis of square yards involved, to 
not more than 2% per cent of our do- 
mestic production of woven wool ap- 
parel cloth in the preceding year. 


(4) The importation of wool yarn 
and wool knit items in any given year 
shall be limited, on a pound basis, to 
not more than 1.5 per cent of the total 
domestic production of wool sales yarn 
in the preceding year. 


The first section of Mr. Forstmann’s 
explanation of the import quota plan as 
it relates to raw wool is reprinted in 
this issue. The other sections deal with 
wool wastes and rags and woven appar- 
el fabrics. Wool growers quite general- 
ly understand that, in order to protect 
the market for domestic wools in this 
country, it is necessary to have the im- 
ports of wool in all stages of manufac- 
ture also restricted by tariff duties or 
quotas. 


While the Forstmann plan has the 
approval of some of the leading manu- 
facturers, Arthur Besse, president of 
the National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers, has expressed his opposition 
to the plan through the press. Mr. Besse 
thinks that the injection of the discus- 
sion of the quota system in connection 
with the extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act may be con- 
strued as meaning that it is to be substi- 
tuted for the tariff, and cites several 
reasons why, in his opinion, the plan 
does not offer as adequate protection as 
proper rates of duty do. As the basic 
controls show, the proposed quota sys- 
tem does not contemplate any reduc- 
tion in the present tariff rates, but aims 
to give protection to domestic wool 
growers and manufacturers against the 
flooding of the domestic market 
through regulation of the volume of im- 
ports. 


A more concentrated attempt to have 
the Senate include this provision in the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act is 
being made. If that fails, then the plan 
will be presented to both the Senate 
and House agricultural committees as a 
means of bringing greater security and 
stability to the wool growing and man- 
ufacturing industries. 
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Forstmann Import Quota Plan 


This is Part |-Raw Wool-of the Im- 
port Quota Plan for the Wool Raising 
and Wool Manufacturing Industries 
proposed by Curt E. Forstmann, presi- 
dent of Forstmann Woolen Company, 
as the means of keeping a strong wool 
industry in this country. 


LF us first consider the quantities of 

wool which are raised by our do- 
mestic growers as compared with the 
amount of wool consumed by our wool 
textile industry in the production of ap- 
parel fabrics. The United States has a 
flourishing wool growing industry 
which, as far as apparel wools are con- 
cerned, ranks second in world-wide im- 
portance. It is exceeded only by Au- 
stralia, which is by far the greatest wool 
raising country. Production figures of 
the leading wool nations of the world 
before and during the war are shown 


for selected years in the following ta- 
ble: 


WORLD PRODUCTION OF WOOL 


(In Millions of Pounds, Grease Basis) 
(Source, U. S. Department of 


Agriculture 

1937 1940 1943 
Australia ..................1023 1142 1110 
Argentina* _...........366 474 510 
United States ....... 424 437 448 
New Zealand ..... .. 297 332 310 
British So. Africa .. 233 271 250 
CS Ee ee 260 330 230 
Uruguay ........... . 116 139 136 
United Kingdom ... 123 126 103 
 _ ar 90 90 


*Argentina wools are coarse and largely 
below 44’s in grade and thus are not classi- 
fied as apparel wools. 


On an average, the United States raises 
from 11 to 12 per cent of all the wool pro- 
duced in the entire world. 


Domestic Production and 
Consumption of Wool 


While the United States produces 
from 420,000,000 to 450,000,000 pounds 
of grease wool annually, our woolen 
end worsted apparel fabric industry 
consumes on an average approximate- 
ly 600,000,000 pounds grease weight per 
year on a prewer basis. During World 
War II, because of the unusual demands 
for uniform fabrics and lend-lease ma- 


terials, our consumption of wool in- 
creased to approximately 1,134,000,000 
pounds annually on a grease basis. Be- 
cause of population increases, it is logi- 
cal to assume that in the postwar era, 
with a return to normalcy, our require- 
ments should average at least 600,000,- 
000 to 650,000,000 pounds. 


These figures clearly show the vast 
extent of our wool growing industry 
and its fundamental importance in sup- 
plying such a large proportion of the 
raw material required for essential fab- 
rics, not only in times of peace but more 
especially also in times of war. 


Wool, A Necessity In Wartime 


If it had not been for the domestic 
wool growers, the United States might 
have found itself in a very serious 
plight during the present World War. 
As it was, the War Production Board 
allocated the amount of wool to be used 
by the industry for civilian fabrics over 
a considerable time, since it was feared 
that the shipping lanes from Australia 
and South Africa might be cut during 
the period immediately following Pearl 
Harbor. Had this happened, the do- 
mestic wool growing industry would 
have been the only source on which the 
Army Service Forces, as well as the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of 
the Navy, could have relied for the raw 
fibers used in uniform fabrics which 
are indispensable to our Armed Serv- 
ices, not to mention taking care of es- 
sential civilian needs and the require- 
ments of our Allies. In the case of many 
raw commodities, notably rubber, the 
United States has learned a very bitter 
lesson about leaning too heavily on 
foreign sources of supply for basic 
needs. A strong wool growing industry 
is an essential part of the security and 
well-being of our nation. 


Wool Raising As An Employer 
Of Labor 


The importance of our wool raising 
may be measured from a different an- 
gle. According to the 1939-1940 census 
figures, there were 584,935 farms re- 
porting sheep, with a value of wool pro- 
duced amounting to approximately 
$165,000,000. It is estimated that well 


over 500,000 people are engaged in fy] 
or on part time in the business of raj. 
ing wool—a most important factor jy 
the solving of the unemployment prob. 
lem in the postwar era. This is yp 
small item, to be bartered off in some 
theoretical attempt to foster exports 
Furthermore, the wool raising industry 
is inextricably tied up with farming and 
meat producing, and as such is evep 
more vital than if it existed only fo; 
the production of raw wool itself, 


inflexibility of Wool Raising 


There is a certain inflexibility in the 
amount of raw wool produced in this 
country. The wool grows on the sheep's 
back and it must be shorn, whether jt 
happens to be a year of greater or lesser 
demand. The quantity cannot be 
turned on or off like a spigot, nor in- 
creased or decreased by government 
decree. On the other hand, there is a 
wide fluctuation in the amounts of wool 
required from season to season and 
year to year by our wool fabric indus. 
try. 


This is shown by the following figures 
of wool woven apparel clothes manv- 
factured in the United States: 


Production in 

millions of 

Year Sq. Yards 
a a ee eee .... 510 
TOG) .....3 Rei soc etentgetinaGhansackaucoeeteavedsecesniedecs 476 
oh Ns ta aa sag acataas ... 587 
I as can accu agensestouesoneem 527 
RO hin asec ccyestivacccuvagdtestnsapes 482 
2 ee eee . 416 
PRO oe ic RE 5 Wa segunsinbcuacuicataaasose 324 
TS ee dhs ran tu ctnapiccaugnivn nance .... 364 
I goal an conccvap stccesaeicistninac 178 
1. Se Se 170 
Lo) ee ee 171 
een ae 360 
1 none 182 
Lo a a ee 440 
NRE i ae eee 650 
ME cela i Lo nia dai nbicanntdies 686 
Le ne Lae 662 

(Figures from Bureau of Census and esti- 


mates of National Association of Wool Man- 
ufacturers). 


It is evident from the statistics al- 
ready presented that while our do- 
mestic wool growers play a most essen- 
tial part in providing raw fiber for out 
wool fabric manufacturers, they cannot 
supply all the wool we require, and the 
proportion varies from year to year. 
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Higher Costs of Domestic Wool Raising 


The American wool grower cannot 
compete in a free market against for- 
eign wool; first, because of the tremend- 
ous disparity in wage levels between 
the United States and other countries; 
and secondly, because of climatic and 
range conditions which force a higher 
cost of raising and feeding our domestic 
sheep and which affect the grades and 
yields of the wool obtained. 


Our wool growing industry, which is 
such an integral part of our national 
economy, cannot operate successfully 
under the constant threat of being 
smothered by foreign wool, wool which 
is gown more cheaply than we can 
grow it here. The only way the indus- 
try can be kept alive, and the only way 
itcan get reasonable prices for its wool, 
is to limit that threat by putting the im- 
portation of raw wool from foreign 
countries under a flexible quota system 
built up from past experience of the 
nation’s requirements. 


The folowing table, based on con- 
sumption figures from the Bureau of 
Census, and import figures by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, shows the ratio of imported raw 
wool to total consumption from 1923 to 


1943: 


clean-pound duty rate placed domestic 
wools and foreign wools on a compar- 
able parity basis, although more recent 
findings of the Tariff Commission show 
that the costs of our domestic wool rais- 
ing have currently increased to such an 
extent that the 34-cent rate no longer 
provides the requisite protection that it 
was originally designed to give. How- 
ever, the wool growers’ problem would 
be ameliorated, and the needs of the na- 
tion protected, if permission were 
granted to import raw wool in any giv- 
en year up to 30 per cent of the preced- 
ing year’s national raw wool consump- 
tion predicated on the present duty of 
34 cents per pound, clean. If the for- 
ward demands of our textile mills war- 
ranted, additional wool could be im- 
ported, but at a duty of 44 cents a 
pound, clean. 


It should be noted that this proposed 
plan does not apply to so-called “carpet 
wools” which are imported into this 
country free of duty and which cover 
practically our total carpet class pro- 
duction. 


How Quota Would Function 


Under such a system, the mills would 
naturally use up the available domestic 
clip and the foreign wools of compar- 


(Relation of imports of Dutiable Unmanufactured Wools to Mill Consumption of 
Apparel Class Shorn and Pulled Wools in United States 1923-1943 (in millions of 


pounds) : 

Period Consumption 
(Year) (Scoured Basis) 
See toes wwe 311.3 
Seer 249.7 
 . SE n. 251.7 
1926 ...... sadeuctecsieeoides neh NE 
A eee 258.7 
1928 ..... . 282.4 
2S eee 253.2 
2 aes 200.7 
eS eee 237.7 
Sree 
os A docscdeescbcestootoes 167.6 
eerie 319.0 
ea ee 299.8 
1937 ...... FiNcuictinet At abntand 274.2 
Ss a 219.6 
I enn ohne, Ben 293.1 
1940 .... iceswesuseesmiece OOO. 
194% ..... Ste Lk A te oe = 509.0 
stds ce 
ce 603.3 


Flexible Quota For Wool Imports 


These statistics demonstrate that the 
normal importation of wool is approx- 
imately 30 per cent of the total wool re- 
quirements of the nation. Past experi- 
ence had shown that a 34-cent-per- 
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Imports Ratio of Imports 
(Clean Content) To Consumption 
(Percent) 

171.8 55 
86.1 34 
108.2 43 
i Gi § 44 
84.4 33 
58.8 25 
73.8 29 
53.9 27 
25.0 11 
9.4 5 
25.2 10 
21.0 13 
29.7 9 
75.6 25 
94.3 34 
21.0 10 
59.6 20 
117.3 38 
328.0 64 
330.0 59 


Not available Not available 

able price parity under the 34-cent du- 
ty, before extending their imports to in- 
clude foreign wool at the 44-cent duty 
level. This could be readily controlled 
through a simple system of import li- 
censes, similar to the War Production 
Board Import Licenses under which the 


wool textile industry is currently oper- 
ating. These licenses would be given 
preference on the basis of each indivi- 
dual importer’s use of imported wools 
in the preceding year. 


Let us consider an actual example of 
how this system would operate. If a 
certain mill imported 10,000 bales un- 
der the 34-cent duty rate, and a further 
10,000 bales at the 44-cent rate, the mill 
would naturally average out its duty 
cost at 39 cents when figuring its manu- 
facturing costs. If the wool textile in- 
dustry had sufficient business in hand 
to absorb the entire domestic clip plus 
the 30 per cent importation of wool at 
the 34-cent duty level, and still required 
additional foreign wool on top of that, 
the economy gained by the increased 
volume would easily offset the higher 
average duty level. 

The flexible plan, which is simple 
and easy of administration, would give 
our wool growers the protection against 
lower foreign operating costs which 
they must have to survive, and yet it 
would automatically permit sufficient 
wool to enter the country to meet the 
variable requirements of the mills 
which cannot be fulfilled in entirety by 
domestic wool. It is the logical solution 
of the basic problem of the wool grow- 
ing industry, with its half-million and 
more members, and at the same time it 
insures the availability of all the wool 
the country needs. 








Wool Fund Contributers 


ARIZONA ILLINOIS 
J. B. Cobb 

T. J. Hudspeth 

Tom Jones 

C. L. Keyster 

G. Marcos Sheep So. 
Pouquette Sheep Co. 


Cudahy Packing Co. 
Wilson & Co. 


MONTANA 
Harry Welsch : 


M. T. Shultz 
Guy R. Whitten NEVADA 
CALIFORNIA B. Borda 


Bazabal Brothers 


NEW MEXICO 
Martin Bazabal 


Andrez Diez J. F. Arellano 
Angel Gutierrez Hendricks Co. 
COLORADO UTAH 


O. H. Mitchell 
Henry Meinholtz 


Heaton Bros. 
Myron A. & 


H. Riding M. C. Holgate 
Cecil C. Pugh 
IDAHO M. C. Swapp 


John H. Watson & Son 
Bennett Bros. 


Cc. W. Coiner VIRGINIA 
W. A. Coiner 

Richard Gabica Neuhoff, Ine. 

A. E. Holmquist & Sons 

Rankin Rutherford WYOMING 


Gail Samuel 
Worley Bros. 


William Daley Co. 
Edwin Wells & Sons 


Gothberg Livestock Co. 
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Looking Forward 


The Stabilizing Influence of 
Research In a Changing 
Sheep Production Economy 


By Julius E. Nordby, Director, 
Western Sheep Breeding Laboratory 
And The United States Sheep 
Experiment Station, Dubois, Idaho 


(CHANGE is the pulse of progress,— 
the inevitable, unavoidable charac- 
teristic of a progressive civilization. 
There is change in the clothes we wear, 
in the food we eat, in the things we use, 
in the crops we grow. Change is evi- 
dent in domestic and world markets, in 
industry, in communication, in ma- 
terials which industry demands,—ac- 
celerated change everywhere. It is the 
natural corollary of free enterprise. 


We are warned now that the ad- 
vanced technologies of today will pres- 
ently activate peacetime industry far 
beyond any dreams of a decede ago; al- 
so that this activation will be evident 
not only in our own country but it will 
leaven industry in all industrial coun- 
tries and most assuredly will extend 
the frontiers of industry into some 
countries now relatively inactive in in- 
dustrial enterprise. This war with its 
extended ramifications into almost 
every known area of the globe may also 
tend to cosmopolitanize industry and 
the consumption of its products. 

Accelerated change in kind, quantity 
and quality of merchandise, however, 
is generally paralleled by the need for 
basic readjustment in the production 
and marketing economy of staple prod- 
ucts which the new merchandise is in 
part designed to replace, and any indus- 
try thet does not keep attuned to the 
basic economic needs may court dis- 
aster. 

The application of science to industry 
is the fundamental safeguard against 
obsolescence and disaster in industry in 
this period of unprecedented stimula- 
tion and change. And industry is push- 
ing forward on every front with a verit- 
able army of research staffs, eagerly 
searching for more basic facts which 
control the behavior of materials or 
energy and which, when creatively ap- 
plied, yield new merchandise that may 
be of greater value or be more salable, 
or both. Industry is also paralleling 
this type of research activity with re- 
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searches in applied production and 
marketing economics, 


The Challenge to Agriculture 


The transition in industry will also be 
felt in egriculture. It may be keenly 
felt in the economics of agriculture and 
in rural life. Some of the inevitable 
changes will be pleasant; others will be 
very challenging. Still other changes 
may be fully as threatening to agricul- 
ture as they will be to industry or to 
those pheses or individuals in agricul- 
ture and industry that permit ortho- 
doxy to impede the forward march with 
change for basic improvement in the 
economics of the products involved. 


In our western agriculture, we can- 
not cverlook the impact which syn- 
thetics manufactured from wood pulp, 
casein, peanut hulls, soy beans, and 
other sources of fiber may have upon 
wool,—sources which are also of the 
soil. The range sheep industry will not 
be overlooked by change in a revamped 
foreign and domestic industry and ag- 
riculture in its need for adjustment, 
and the more directly or indirectly the 
products of the soil such as wood pulp, 
casein, and plant fibers become essen- 
tial in the production of substitutes 
which will replace staple products of 
the soil, the more challenging the 
change becomes. 


Organized research in the funda- 
mentals of eny productive activity is 
designed to guide man into new ways 
of doing things when he can no longer 
do them the way he is doing them now. 
Fundamental research is the search for 
truth. One of its applications is to 
make old or new products fit more ef- 
ficiently into a changing economy. This 
epplies to agriculture as well as to in- 
dustry. To the degree in which re- 
search is successful, it adds economic 
stability to industry and agriculture. 
Research is constantly challenging em- 
pirical methods,—the conventional way 
of deing things. And all of the burden 
cf proof in a progressive civilization 
does not lie with the research worker 
who is exploring new methods. The 
burden of proof rests as well with the 
nerson who assumes that the empirical, 
the old established method, is adequate 
in meeting new demands—demands 
that are predicated upon a revamped 






economy. We, as sheepmen, are part 
of a civilization characterized }y 
change and no empirical and estab. 
lished system of breeding, feeding 
management or marketing can possibly 
lay cleim to immortality. 


Research and the Range 
Sheep Industry 


As research in basic principles of ma. 
terials, energy, and competitive eeop. 
omy is the catalyst, the truth-searching 
forerunner of change in industry, 
must research in the basic principles of 
biological realities and in economic 
truths be the forerunner of change iy 
the improvement of domestic animak 
and in the marketing of their products 
The day of spectacular advances in fun. 
damental improvement or conventions! 
methods applied to animal improve. 
ment is quite clearly gone. Production 
of wool and lamb per unit has now 
reached a relatively high point, and the 
higher production goes, the more diffi- 
cult it is to make spectacular improve- 
ment in range sheep production per 
unit. But conservative improvement 
will progressively yield its reward in 
contributing stability to a changing 
economy. It appears, henceforth, that 
progress in the economic value of do- 
mestic animals will not be made by a 
few brilliant manipulations of chance 
procedure of courageous individuals, 
but rather by well-organized efforts of 
research workers pushing forward on 
many fronts, the same as in industry, 
and by the full cooperation of produe- 
ers in the field activating into produc- 
tion the advances that research yields. 

Research in range sheep improve- 
ment is not all done within the walls of 
a laboratory. “Obviously, much of it 
must be done under laboratory control 
But, many basic records that give rise 
to studies are quite necessarily pro- 
duced under normal production condi- 
tions which assure that the data will 
have direct epplication to the ranch- 
men’s problems. Moreover, the plc 
gressive ranchman who is on the alert 
in the search for improvement and 
most assuredly the breeder of range 
rams are in a most favorable position 
to contribute improvement. 

Sheep have a dual role in the econ- 
omy of western agriculture, namely, 
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Mature Rambouillet stud ram in 12-months’ fleece. 
production about 8 pounds in 12 months. Length of 
Fairly open-faced and free from wrinkles. 


the production of meat and wool. As 
the topography, temperature and feed 
conditions vary, there are correspond- 
ing variations in the emphasis on meat 
and wool production. In areas of rel- 
atively good feed conditions, the in- 
come from meat is somewhat higher 
than the income from wool. In sparcer 
feed areas the income from wool ap- 
proaches and may exceed the income 
from meat. These, in general, are the 
conditions that have prevailed for some 
time. It does not necessarily follow 
that the same ratio of income will con- 
tinue to prevail in years to come in the 
respective areas where feed conditions 
may remain in general the same. Wool 
and meat are not both subject to in- 
fluence by the same competitive enter- 
prises. Nor is it likely that the po- 
litical idiosyncrasies of man and _ his 
clothing and diet habits will insure a 
status quo in the present income ratio 
of wool and meat in the industry. For 
instance, if the agencies that create 
fashions in clothing receive enough en- 
couragement from the manufacturers 
and salesmen of synthetic fiber ma- 
terial, and the supply of this material 
moves into trade channels at an ever 
accelerated rate, it is not so difficult to 
see how the consuming public may di- 
rectly influence the present proportion 
of income from wool and meat in the 
sheep ranching industry. 

The over-all situation may appéar 
somewhat insecure for the wool pro- 
ducing industry. But, competition 
stimulates salesmanship. It stimulates 
Inquiry into production economies. It 
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Clean scoured wool 
staple about 4 inches. 


Top, mature Targhee 
stud ram in full fleece. 
Right, mature Colum- 
bia stud ram in_ full 
fleece. 

All rams owned by the 
U. S. Sheep Experiment 
Station, Dubois, Idaho. 


stimulates into 


economies. 


marketing 
And, out of the sum toie! 
of these inquiries and the application 
of discoveries arising from them will 


inquiry 


also arise the new economies upon 
which competitive change is predi- 
cated. And, if we were to be very 
frank, perhaps we would be tempted to 
say that it is difficult to see how, with 
our sincere appreciation of the prob- 
lems ahead, we can do otherwise than 
give our full and unbiased support to 
research efforts and to the application 
of basic gains that accrue to the indus- 
try through research, many of which 
will be enumerated later in this paper. 

Every morning the world wakes up 
hungry. It must be fed. And, so far 
as we know now, no food will replace 
meat in the diet for any length of time. 
When man becomes hungry he calls 
for meat. So long then as the industry 
continues to produce quality lamb and 
we successfully educate people to the 
value of that lamb, it is not likely that 
the price of lamb will be essentially out 


of line with prices on other meat prod- 
ucts. Moreover, any synthetic meat 
substitute will probably affect the 
market of all the staple meat products 
relatively the same. 

It is of interest at this point to ap- 
praise past influence of competition on 
lamb and wool to determine if this has 
had similar or different effect in stimu- 
lating improvement in lamb and wool 
production. Meat from sheep in the 
“mutton” days was not favorably re- 
ceived, nor was it a very profitable: 
commodity. When sheep production: 
costs began to climb beyond the point 
where “mutton” and wool paid the way, 
it was necessary to effect a changed 
production economy. “Mutton” was 
competing with quality products of 
beef and pork. Meat from sheep, if it 
was to contribute to a new economy, 
had to be improved. Out of the com- 
petition between meats came the oppor- 
tunity to sell “lamb.” And “lamb” is a 
far more economically sound product 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Fashion and Wool Fabrics 


By W. R. Lang, Gordon Institute of 
Technology, Geelong, Victoria, Aus. 


We ran across this article in the 
March 16 issue of the Pastoral Review 
and decided it would be of interest to 
Wool Grower readers because it gives 
some interesting examples of what is 
being done through research with wool 
fiber to strengthen its use in the post- 
war civilian market by providing the 
variety that fashion demands especial- 
ly for women’s wearing apparel, and 
suggests the increasing importance of 
scientific research and its application 
in the future promotion of wool. 


FASHION is a fickle jade, and yet it is 

this somewhat irrational thing 
called fashion which plays a major part 
in selling our textiles. Nobody seems 
to be quite sure how the small boy 
knows that tops are in and marbles out, 
but these minor sporting seasons wax 
and wane unheralded and unadver- 
tised. 

The leader in fashion fabrics hears a 
whisper that “greens are in” overseas. 
His opposite numbers in the various 
mills knowing his reputation pass the 
glad tidings around—and “green”’ it is! 
As everyone knows, it is not enough 
then for the manufacturer to stick slav- 
ishly to the main fashion imposed on 
him from without, and though what he 
can buy is limited to what the textile 
manufacturer designs and produces, 
yet he has enough freedom of choice in 
normal times to require the designer to 
exploit his medium to the full. The 
more versatile the textile medium the 
more likely it is to remain in constant 
demand. 

Consider for a moment the attitude 
of the prospective customer. He or she 
is supposed to be greatly influenced by 
price considerations. This may be true 
in utility fabrics where quality and 
serviceability are important, but do our 
womenfolk always buy the fabrics 
which are cheapest? The answer is 
obvious. Even the backward male will 
look earnestly for a suiting that will 
make his colleagues consider him well 
dressed, and the time seems past when 
the plain black or navy blue will satis- 
fy him, no matter how good the cloth. 
Half of our irritation with wartime suit- 
ings has been due to the fact that Jones 
or Brown meets us in the office or club 
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in garments which, apart from fortuit- 
ous stains, look distressingly like our 
own. To a woman, a large part of her 
life is bound up with her success or 
otherwise in obtaining distinctive and 
fashionable apparel. 

How is this “something different’”— 
this selling factor—obtained in a wool 
textile? In the first instance color and 
pattern provide the major channel for 
these differences. Gradually the dif- 
ferences have been sought in percent- 
ages of non-wool fibers combined with 
the wool. Many of these are more ex- 
pensive than wool, and amongst them 
camel’s-hair, angora and mohair are 
well known. These produce a different 
surface and a changed “handle.” Cotton, 
silk and rayon threads are often used in 
fancy effects. Kemps, feathers, rein- 
deer hair, seal hair, cellophane, cow 
hair and even thin tinsel-like steel strips 
may be included in the list of possible 
additions. It is thus within the power 
of the textile designer to do more for 
the immediate future of the wool indus- 
try than probably any other single rep- 
resentative section can. 

From one point of view it is argued 
that wool is being assisted in this re- 
spect by rayon; that they are partners; 
that this use of rayon may sell more 
wool. But unless the world consump- 
tion of textiles rises smartly, the rayon 
additions are nothing but substitutions 
for a portion of the wool content. The 
immediate response of the wool indus- 
try lies then in calling on research to 
find ways of giving wool a variety of 
characters other than its normal prop- 
erties, so that variety and fancy effects 
may be produced, and by using such a 
treated wool in place of the non-wool 
component. 


Research has already given some an- 
swers, but it is still a responsibility of 
the wool industry, in its own interest, 
to see that these answers are given right 
into the hands of the manufacturers and 
the designers. This requires effective 
extension service from research to in- 
dustry. 

Recently attention was directed to 
the possibility of obtaining a reason- 
ably cheap method whereby wool 
soaked in a water solution of a chemical 
would later dye differently from an un- 
treated sample of the same wool. Event- 
ually, at the University of Leeds, it was 
found that wool yarn treated at low 


temperatures with Glyoxal bis-sodiyy 
bisulphite has a reduced affinity fo 
acid dyestuffs, Hence a mottled eff 
or a differential dyeing effect is ob. 
tained in a fabric with a treated or, 
non-treated wool component. 

A recent patent obtained by the Wog| 
Industries Research Association, Torri. 
don, Leeds, gives a specification for , 
“process for imparting to wool a gloss 
similar to that of natural silk.” The 
wool not only acquires a silk-like gloss 
but may also acquire a scroopy handle 
or feel, which can be accentuated by 
treatments which are known to accep. 
tuate the scroopy handle of sik 
(“Scroop” refers to the well-know 
rustle of silken fabrics and the crackl- 
ing sound emitted when the fiber js 
squeezed.) In this treatment papain 
obtained from extract of paw-paw plays 
a major part. 

Another ingenious product of the re. 
search laboratory is an adaptation of one 
of the experimental rejects from the 
“rayon from seaweed” work. This one 
type of seaweed rayon was soluble in 
soap solution and it was taken up by 
the wool people as having some advant- 
age in certain fabric types. If threads 
of wool and this rayon are twisted to- 
gether, so that the wool is wound 
around the rayon, fabrics woven with 
such threads produce crepe effects 
when the rayon is removed in the 
scouring and the extra length of the 
wool is released. “Open-work’”’ effects 
are produced in a similar way by the 
incorporation of rayon threads in the 
warp and weft. These disappear under 
the final treatment in a soapy solution. 
Quite a variety of effects is possible 
with this one type of rayon, used thus 
in the wool fabric to increase 
versatility. 

Professor Speakman of Leeds Uni- 
versity, in a recent broadcast, revealed 
another line of progress in wool re- 
search. In connection with researches 
on wool felting they have managed to 
achieve a chemical combination of 
simple molecules within the fiber to 
form much larger ones of synthetic 
resin or plastic. The plastic interferes 
with the felting capacity and at the 
same time appears to increase the wear 
resistance. You can imagine the possi- 
bilities if a variety of plastics of differ- 
ent properties can be formed within the 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Changes In Rambouillet Sheep 


By Bill Littleton type have found greater favor with 
feeders and packers than lambs of the 


heavier type ewes. 


by the American Rambouillet Sheep 


Breeders’ Association. It establishes 
Secretary, American 


the smooth or “C” type Rembouillet as 


Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association 


HE Rambouillet, a pure descendant 

of the Spanish Merino, originated 
in France. However, the origin of the 
Spanish Merino goes back to the deserts 
of Africa. Perhaps no other well- 
established breed of sheep has been de- 
veloped with as definite a purpose in 
view as has the Rambouillet. 


The purpose uppermost in the minds 
of those who directed the making of 
the Rambouillet was to produce a fair- 
ly large, robust sheep, yielding a fine 
fleece of good weight and a carcass of 
desirable mutton. There can be no 
doubt of the present-day Rambouillet’s 
ability to surpass the breed in past 
years in fulfilling these two purposes. 


Rambouillets were first brought to 
the United States in 1840 but did not 
attain popularity until 1893, a popular- 
ity that has never waned. 


The accompanying pictures and 
score card will give the reader some 
idea of the changes made in the devel- 
opment of the American Rambouillet. 


Fig. 1. This group of registered ewes 
was representative of the Rambouillet 
breed in 1916. Thesé ewes are very 
heavy or wrinkled. It was only a few 
years after this that some of the breed- 
ers began to breed for smoother sheep. 


Fig. 2. These are ewes that were 
representative of the Rambouillet 
breed about 1928. They are not so 
heavy as the ewes of 1916. One can 
readily see that a remarkable change 


has been made during this 12-year 
period. 


Fig. 3. This group of ewes is repre- 
sentative of the breed today. They are 
perfectly smooth with no trace of neck 
folds or body wrinkles. This type 
sheep does not carry as much density 
as the ewes of past years. But ewes of 
this type will shear more pounds “of 
wool on a clean basis than the denser, 
heavier type, due to the extra length 
of staple and light shrinkage of their 
wool, The lambs from ewes of this 


June, 1945 


This score card has been approved 


the standard of the breed. 





Fig. 1. 


Fig. 3. Ewes of 1943 
RAMBOUILLET SCORE CARD 


There are two types of Rambouillet sheep. The “B” type and the “C” type. The “C” 
type is the standard of the breed. In the show ring judges should discriminate against 
the “B” type when shown against the “C” type. 

The reason for the “C” type being the standard is that through selective breeding 
this type has been perfected into the best dual purpose sheep. Wool and mutton, the two 
marketable products from sheep, are obtainable from the “C” type Rambouillet in greater 
amounts and over a longer period in time than any other breed. 

The “B” type can carry as many folds or wrinkles as may develop. The fleece may 
be short (2% in., 12-mo. basis) and very dense. 

The “C” type is free from body folds or wrinkles of any sort. A small dewlap or 
apron is permissible, or one or two small neck wrinkles which do not extend more than 
half way upward toward the top of the neck. The fleece is of long staple (3% in. or 
more 12-mo. basis) and not too open type. (Continued on page 22) 
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EOC See Seen PRN 6 iceccchien nes EM NONI Ss vanes esiceen sense i 
BODY 
Score 
1. General Appearance and Breeding: Stylish and active; free from 


11. 
12. 


138. 


14. 


16. 


. Horns: 


Perfect Actual 


body folds or wrinkles; symmetrical in outline and showing desir- 
able mutton conformation; rams strongly masculine; ewes distinct- 
ly feminine; plenty of development (age considered) .................... 15 


. Head: Strongly masculine (ram); medium length; forehead, broad; 


wide between ears, proportion to body. Ewe distinctly feminine in 
character; refined, proportionate to body size ................0.....2200...00.---- 2 


. Face: Silky hair free from coarse chalk hair or kemp; broad nose in 


rams; well developed muzzle; lips thick, pink in color and free from 

dark spots; nostrils large; under or over-shot jaw disqualifies the 

0 ES ans a ae oo pee Sones Set a etal ae ee 7 
(Horned strains of rams) well developed, with distinct cor- 

rugations; wide spread so they will not press or pinch neck or jaws. 

Horns should be well apart at their base. In polled strain, absence 

of scurs or knobs desirable 


. Eyes: Large, alert, prominently set; eyelashes light in color; rolled- 


in eyelids and lashes objectionable; unobstructed vision desirable. 
Eye area must be free from wool to insure good vision at all times 3 


. Ears: Broad, thick, and relatively short, velvet of silk-like covering. 1 


. Neck: Medium to short length; smooth; blending neatly with 
head and shoulders; only apron or dewlap accented from shoul- 
der to shoulder in front of brisket ................. resaeae NE 

. Chest: Deep and broad; good width between heen aor Ba. 

. Withers: Fairly well rounded; not too far apart or too prominent. 1 

. Top-line: Straight with no drop in front of or behind wither, 


UNE UGE: CETICR GUC AE BURN ans mncs snet sc cccccccceseseccscties toesetensen 


Back: Medium length, fairly broad, loin wide, blending smooth- 
ly with hips 5 


Ribs: Well sprung and preferably well rounded out, assuring ample 
capacity for vital organs 


Rump: Long, wide and level carrying width nicely to dock; tail head 


Ue I aaa hae a ch aes ncaa ceceoa cc uend biiasente aed as tines 2 
Leg of Mutton: Well filled out, twist deep, free from medial folds... 2 
. Scrotum: (Ram) Enveloping two normally developed testicles; ud- 


der (ewe) sound and well developed. Ridgling character in rams 
disqualifies 


Legs: Medium length, straight, strong, free from off-colored hair 
maixings, pasterns strong; hoofs amber color and free from excess 
of pigmentation; legs well apart, one at each corner ............. aogiet_ ae 





Sub-total 


FLEECE 


1. 


on 
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. Fineness and Evenness: 


General Appearance of Fleece: Attractive and even; carrying 
dense fleece of high yielding staple wool (12-mo. basis); light to 
medium covering on face; forehead covered but not wooled suf- 
ficiently around eyes to obstruct vision; an open face is very de- 
sirable if the animal is not weak in other points; wool covering ex- 
tending on legs nearly to hoofs; free from objectionable fibers ...... 

Length of Staple: (12-mo. basis). Approximately uniform length 
over body; including belly covering; minimum area in flanks and 
armpits uncovered; should be staple length (3% inches or more 
when stall fed for show purposes) 


ros 


Well defined even crimp extending from 
base to tip with uniformity in diameter over greater portion of 
body; soft and pliable to the touch; bright attractive color; sound 
throughout; free from kemp with minimum showing of unevenness 
of wool covering on folds; free from off-colored or other undesirable 
fibers; fineness in rams 60’s to 64’s, in ewes 64’s to 70’s .................. g tan 


. Density of Covering: Even, or slightly wavy tip; (a too open fleece 


is indicated by open, ropy locks with dirt, sand and other foreign 
particles penetrating almost to the skin along the top-line, and also 
large uncovered area in flanks and armpits); belly wool with med- 
ium density and good staple length appears to be reliable indicator 
of density and high yielding qualities 


. Condition: Yolk moderate, preferably light to creamy in color and 


evenly distributed; heavy dark clotted yolk objectionable; only mini- 
mum amount of sand, dirt, vegetable matter and stained locks ........ 4 
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Fashion and Wool Fehrics 


(Continued from page 20) 


fibers. A resilient wool for pile carpets 
would be given by a stiff resin. The 
water absorption properties may 
duced or increased and the in 
values altered—all by carefull; 
ing the suitable plastic. Even 
ing properties may be modified 
method. This development see: 
promising. 
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These results are heartening to those 
interested in wool. How have they 
been achieved and how do we go about 
increasing their number and _ their 
scope? Obviously they are scientific 
achievements and not the result of pub- 
licity or chance. What then are we ask- 
ing of science? Most people can see 
that the results are derived from ap- 
plied science, but forget that somebody 
must produce the fundamental scien- 
tific facts before there can be any ap- 
plication of these facts. We are very 
loath to pay for fundamental science in 
Australia. We live ina community ex- 
pecting quick returns, forgetting that 
the slower returns may eventually be 
much greater. To show what is meant 
—let us glance back at the discoveries 
listed in this article. The method for 
reducing the affinity of wool for acid 
dyestuffs, of producing a silk-like gloss, 
of putting a plastic material within the 
fiber—all these follow the fundamental 
work on the wool fiber structure. This 
has proceeded through physical and 
chemical studies for the last twenty 
years, and as parts of the story become 
clear, so there is usually a crop of prac- 
tical applications issuing from the new 
knowledge. 

So far, most of the fundamental wool 
studies have been performed overseas. 
Most of the practical applications for 
improving wool have come from the 
same source. To increase the scope and 
number of these applications, and hence 
improve wool’s versatility, we must as 
en industry support to the full either 
here or overseas, or both, the funda- 
mental wool studies as well as the ap- 
plication and dissemination of _ the 
knowledge so gained, even if only from 
a purely selfish standpoint. 


Having heard public men on several 
occasions pound the speaker’s rostrum 
and loudly demand more applied science 
in the interest of the nation, one can pe!- 
haps be excused for writing rather feel- 
ingly on the need for the fundamental 
science which the aforesaid speakers 
want epplied. 
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Wool In Review 


The Market 


While the wool market is quiet, the 
Commercial Bulletin of May 26 reports 
that a feeling of optimism is evident 
in Boston and Philadelphia, and the 
present lull will not continue long, as 
the end of heavy production is not yet 
in sight. The lessening of military re- 
quirements is forecast by some war of- 
ficials at the end of this year. How- 
ever, whenever that occurs the manu- 
facture of fabrics for civilian use will 
be greatly accelerated. 

On May 4, the War Production 
Board announced that Direction 3 to 
General Conservation Order 73 had 
been amended to prohibit the produc- 
tion of wool tops including kid mohair 
tops from May 3 to July 14, 1945, and 
the processing of worsted yarn from 
May 3, 1945 to August 18, 1935, except 
to fill rated orders. The effect of this 
order on mohair is discussed elsewhere. 
The order setting aside the use of wool- 
en machinery for government contracts, 
itis reported, will not be renewed after 
its expiration date of June 18. 


End of Wool Stockpile 


The 56,942,340 pounds of stockpile 
wools left unsold at the close of busi- 
ness on May 10, was withdrawn by the 
Defense Supplies Corporation, for sale 
to Frence, Belgium, and Holland. With 
the foreign stockpile of wool owned by 
the United States disposed of, chief 
concern, of course, will be over the 
movement of the accumulated domestic 
wools into consumption and the limita- 
tion of imports of foreign wool. 


C.C.C. Sales 


As of April 30, 1945, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation reported the grand 
total of domestic shorn and pulled wool 
on hand as 267,858,323 pounds made up 
of 1943, 1944, and 1945 wools as follows: 


1943 1944 1945 
(Pounds) (Pounds) (Pounds) 
110,093,256 143,206,640 14,558,427 


Of the total purchases up to that 
date, 58 per cent had been sold. Stocks 
of shorn wool on hand on April 30 are 
shown below for the three years: 
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Grease Shorn Wool: 


1943 1944 1945 Total 
(Pounds) (Pounds) (Pounds) (Pounds) 
94,118,462 129,970,053 5,005,534 229,094,049 


Scoured Wool (Shorn): 
1,837,544 3,036,206 8,057 4,881,807 
Total Shorn Wool 


95,956,006 133,006,259 5,013,591 233,975,856 


Sales of greasy shorn wool amount 
to 56.7 per cent of the total purchase up 
to date; those of scoured wool, 56.5 per 
cent, 


Up to May 25, 1945, a total of 46,079,- 
932 pounds of the 1945 clip had been 
appraised. Appraisals in some sections 
of the country have been lower this 
year than last. James M. Routson, chief 
regional wool appraiser in the Rocky 
Mountain area, reports that generally 
the western wools are heavier in shrink 
than last year, 2 to 3 per cent, and a 
shade shorter in staple. 


Demand the latter part of May was 
reported as fairly good in fine and one- 
half blood domestic wools with a 
sprinkle of purchases in three-eighths. 
Of course with prices fixed on domestic 
wools, mills do no buying ahead. Dur- 
ing the week ended May 25, Idaho grad- 
ed staple wools were appraised in Bos- 
ton at the following grease prices: one- 
half blood, 53.55 cents (shrinkage 55 
per cent); three-eighths, 51.84 cents 
(52 per cent); and quarter blood, 
51.94 cents (47 per cent). Colorado 
graded staple wools were appraised at 
the following grease prices: three- 
eighths, 47.70 cents (55 per cent); 
quarter-blood, 48 cents (50 per cent); 
and low quarter blood, 36 cents (48 
per cent). 


Government Orders 


During the last two weeks of May 
the Quartermaster Corps requested 
bids on 1,559,450 yards of 21.5 ounce 
napped wool cloth with specifications 
requiring the use of wool of grades not 
lower than 50’s or finer than 56’s. Bids 
were also asked for 25,213,000 pairs of 
cushion-sole socks using wool not low- 
er than 50’s grade nor finer than 60’s. 
In both these items the wool used can 
be of 100 per cent domestic origin, 100 
per cent foreign, or 50 per cent of each, 


with preference being shown to those 
using domestic wool. 


Wool Blanket Freeze Order 


The W.P.B. reported on May 29 that 
all deliveries of wool blankets and 
blanketing made from yarns produced 
between June 17 and September 1, 
1945, had been frozen to rated orders. 
“Wool blankets and blanketing” is de- 
fined to mean those having a wool fiber 
content of 25 per cent or more of 
weight. The order (Direction 4 to M- 
73) was issued to insure the filling of 
heavy military requirements in the 
third quarter of this year. 


Australian Wools 


The drought in Australia, which was 
said to be somewhat alleviated in Feb- 
ruary, has become very bad again ac- 
cording to recent reports. Hence, of- 
offerings of good wools from that coun- 
try may not be of very great volume. It 
is also said that local mills there are 
taking most of the better type wools. 
However, during the first two weeks 
of May, purchases of Australian wools 
for use here amounted to 49,595 bales. 
Total purchases from August 1, 1944 to 
May 15 were 830,880 bales or about 
274,000,000 pounds of grease wool. 


M-388 


Rumors are current—it may be just 
wishful thinking—that M-388, the or- 
der issued to force greater production 
of low-priced goods, may be revoked 
some time during the third quarter of 
this year. Manufacturers have been 
notified by the W.P.B. that the percent- 
age of their rated quotas for the third 
quarter have been figured as follows: 
wool textiles and cotton textiles, 50 per’ 
cent; rayon and other synthetic fibers, 
75 per cent. This is a cut of 20 per cent 
under the percentages of delivery of 
cotton and wool textiles allowed in the 
May-June period, while the rayon per- 
centage remains the same. These quot- 
as, however, are subject to revision 
from time to time. 


Cloth Prices Cut 


On June 4 the O.P.A. ordered wool- 
en and worsted mills to return to their 
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average prices of 1943. This order, ef- 
fective June 9, is another step in the 
O.P.A. program of providing cheaper 
clothing. It is supposed to reduce wool 
woven fabric prices by 7 per cent and 
wool knit fabrics by about 4 per cent. 


Mohair Use Further Curtailed 


Amendment to M-73 by W.P.B., ef- 
fective from May 3 to August 18, freez- 
es the use of mohair fabrics for any- 
thing but military and the most urgent 
civilian requirements, and thereby pro- 
hibits its manufacture into upholstery. 
As very little mohair is being used for 
either military or civilian goods, the or- 
der practically eliminates the manu- 


facture of mohair. The Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers Association is direct- 
ing every effort to secure relief from 
this order. 


The mohair market situation has 
been aggravated by the recent sale by 
the Foreign Economic Administration 
of seven million pounds of Turkish mo- 
hair, which it purchased over a year 
ago at $1 a pound, to five- eastern con- 
cerns at 35 cents a pound. 


The mohair stockpile in this country 
at the present time is estimated at 
around 15 million pounds with a little 
over three million pounds, including 
some 1944 fall hair, still in Texas ware- 
houses unsold. 








President Winders Statement 


(Continued from page 9) 


out having an additional burden placed 
upon them. 


I know that the statement will be 
made that this money is returned by the 
states to be expended for range im- 
provements. We have no assurance of 
how long this will be done. We must 
realize that this money represents a 
considerable amount of revenue, and I 
am quite sure that it will not be long 
before the states will divert it to other 
uses, 


It appears that only a small part of 
this money is contributed to the graz- 
ing districts. I refer to page 15 of the 
Second Partial Report of this commit- 
tee, where it states, “The Grazing Serv- 
ice estimates that an average of 17 per 
cent of these moneys has been allocated 
in that manner.” Even though all of 
this 50 per cent fund and all of the 25 
per cent fund were turned over to the 
Grazing Service for range improve- 
ment, it would be such a large fund that 
they would need to further enlarge 
their staff to handle it; and then I do 
not believe it would be spent as ef- 
ficiently as could be done under indi- 
vidual expenditures for range improve- 
ments by each permittee on his own 
allotment. At least I have never seen 
any government bureau make any very 
efficient use of such funds. 


On page 7 of the printed report of the 
January hearings in Washington, Mr. 
Forsling states, as a reason for increas- 
ing the fees, “In addition, those on the 
range have the benefit of the larger 
number of improvements which were 
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installed by the Federal Government, 
many of which are still maintained by 
it.” I wish to remind you gentlemen that 
a very considerable part of these im- 
provements were made and maintained 
by money collected from the users of 
the range, namely, from the 50 per cent 
and 25 per cent funds. Some other im- 
provements were made by the Civilian 
Conservation Corps and, believe me, 
those improvements were extremely 
expensive for the amount of improve- 
ment made. However, the primary 
thought in the C.C.C. was not the im- 
provement of the range, but to alleviate 
unemployment conditions. 


In order to illustrate some of my 
points, let me break down my own pay- 
ments as fees. In 1944, on the basis of 
7,242 a.u.m.’s, I paid in $360.10—$90.53 
went to the Federal Treasury, $90.53 
to the 25 per cent fund, and $181.05 to 
the state 50 per cent fund; or, as is the 
case in Colorado, $271.58 was supposed 
to have been spent for range improve- 
ment, and I can assure you that I have 
not received full value for it. Now then, 
under the proposed fee, I would pay in 
$1,303.56 total fees—$325.89 to the 25 
per cent fund and $651.78 to the state 
50 per cent fund, making $977.67 to be 
spent for range improvement each year 
providing that the state continues to 
pess this money back to the district. 


I am firmly convinced that my allot- 
ment does not need $977.00 worth of im- 
provements per year for very many 
years, and I am sure that any improve- 
ments needed I can do much better and 
much more efficiently than the Grazing 
Service cen. 





Let me show what this proposed jp. 
crease means in relation to taxes, Aj 
present I pay 16 cents per head of sheep 
in state and county taxes plus 2'% cenjs 
from Grazing Service fees, or a total gj 
18% cents. But under the proposed fee 
basis, I would pay the 16 cents plus 9 
cents from grazing fees, making a tota] 
of 25 cents per head or an increase of 
approximately 38 per cent in my per. 
sonal property taxes. 

It should be explained here that oy 
the basis of a 5-month grazing season, 
5 cents per a.u.m. is the same as 5 cents 
per sheep for 5 months, or 18 cents per 
a.u.m. is the same as 18 cents per sheep 
for 5 months, 


Several times in his testimony before 
this Committee on January 22 and 23 
in Washington, Mr. Forsling referred tg 
a “reasonable” fee, and on page 22 to 
33 of the printed report of those hear. 
ings he states his belief that a “reason. 
able” fee represents a fair value of the 
forage and that the cost of administer. 
ing grazing and the fees should not bear 
any relation to each other. These state. 
ments indicate to me that they are at- 
tempting to get for the range ell the 
traffic will bear, and thereby make a 
revenue-producer out of the Taylor 
Act. 


I feel certain that the statements 
made by Secretary Ickes and _ others 
connected with the Department before 
the Act was passed, to the effect that 
they would like for the range to pay for 
its own administration, but nothing 
more, had some influence toward get- 
ting the Act passed. I also feel sure 
that the Senators and Congressmen 
felt that the Department would con- 
strue the words “reasonable fees” to 
mean that the fees would conform 
somewhat to the cost of administration 
and nothing more; and at that time the 
estimated cost of administration was 
$150,000. There is a doubt in my mind, 
had Congress had any idea of great 
mushroom growth which would take 
place in this bureau, that the Taylor Act 
would have been passed; or at least 
Congress would have provided limits to 
the extent of growth and also would 
have limited the amount of fees to be 
charged. But the assurances being as 
they were from the Department, I pre- 
sume Congress felt that the Department 
could be relied upon to limit them- 
selves, but it seems now that faith was 
misplaced. 


To my mind, a reasonable fee should 
be that fee required to cover the cost 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Lamb Market Reviews and 
Trading Activities 


MAY is somewhat of a transition pe- 
riod on the lamb markets when 
the supply of fed old-crop lambs dwin- 
dles and spring lambs begin to move 
marketward in volume. During the 
first week of May receipts at the twelve 
principal markets expanded over the 
last week of April, although the supply 
was unevenly distributed, with 30 per 
cent of the total at Ft. Worth and with 
Kansas City receiving the largest sup- 
ply in more than five years. Old-crop 
wooled western lambs still predomi- 
nated at most corn belt markets, many 
shipments being feedlot cleanups and 
reflecting normal seasonal deteriora- 
tion, Shorn lambs and sheep predomi- 
| nated at Ft. Worth. 


Plainer quality was responsible for a 
decline of 25 to 50 cents in prices re- 
ceived the first week of May, with 
packer buyers claiming the lambs yield- 
ed lower dressing percentages. A few 
| choice Colorado spring lambs did 
teach $17.50 in Chicago. Kansas spring- 
ers sold at $16.50 in Omaha and med- 
ium to good Arizonas brought $13.50 to 
$1450 in Kansas City. Spring lambs 
topped the market in Ft. Worth at $15, 
with most medium to good offerings at 
$13.50 to $14.75. Old-crop wooled lambs 
topped during the first week of May 
from $16.25 to $16.75. Shorn fed lambs 
reached $16.40, but the bulk grading 
good and choice with Numbers 1 and 2 
| pelts sold at $14.50 to $15.75. Wooled 
ewes at Chicago reached $10. Prac- 
| tical top on shorn ewes was $8. Shear- 
| ing lambs sold at $14 to $15, with sev- 
eral loads of shorn feeding lambs at $13 
to $13.75. 


While receipts for the second week 
of May were slightly smaller, spring 
| lambs and shorn old-crop lambs were 
more plentiful and volume from the 
| Southwest was larger. Again values de- 
clined around 50 cents. The week’s top 
| on fed wooled lambs varied from $15.65 
to $15.90, with medium to good grades 
selling at $14 to $15. Shorn fed lambs 
reached $15.60 but most good and 
choice offerings went at $14.50 to $15.- 
25, Numerous loads of medium and 
good Texas lambs brought $12.60 to 


$14.35 at the East St. Louis market, 
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with the top in Ft. Worth, $14.25. Four 
cars of good and choice 79-pound Cali- 
fornia spring lambs sold in Omaha at 
$15.50 and this price was also paid at 
St. Joseph for a load of comparable 
grade Kansas springers. Medium and 
good Texas springers sold from $13.50 
to $14.50 in Ft. Worth. Practical top on 
shorn ewes was again $8. Shearing 
lambs sold at $13.50 to $15.25. Cali- 
fornia new-crop feeding lambs averag- 
ing 68 pounds brought $14 and 61- 
pound Arizonas brought $13 at the Mis- 
souri River markets. 

The price decline was checked dur- 
ing the third week of May; in fact, some 
previous losses were regained when the 
market closed mostly 25 cents higher. 
Ft. Worth received 50 per cent of the 
third week’s 12-market supply, com- 


mon to medium shorn lambs predomi- 
nating. A few loads of California and 
Arizona spring lambs moved to Mis- 
souri River markets and Chicago, with 
scattered lots of early native spring 
lambs also moving marketward. Old- 
crop fed wooled lambs brought $14 to 
$15.85. Good and choice fed clipped 
lambs with Numbers 1 and 2 pelts sold 
at the corn belt markets from $14.50 to 
$15.25. In Ft. Worth most medium and 
good shorn lambs sold from $10.50 to 
$12.50, although some did sell up to 
$13.25. Several loads of good to choice 
Californias and Arizonas sold at mid- 
western points from $15.25 to $15.50. 
Shorn aged ewes sold up to $8, with 
medium and good aged ewes and weth- 
ers at $6 to $6.75 in Ft. Worth. 

During the last ten days of May, med- 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





Total U. S. Inspected 
Slaughter, First Four Months .... 
Week Ended: 
Slaughter at 32 centers .................... 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices: 
Wooled 

Good and Choice 

Medium and Good 
Shorn 

Good and Choice 

Medium and Good . 





1945 
6,925.,543 
May 26, 1945 

397,571 


1944 
6,349,936 
May 27, 1944 

369,082 


$15.98 
14.88 


$15.46 
14.51 


14.92 
13.54 


13.97 
13.02 


New York Avg. Western Dressed Lamb Prices* 


Choice, 30-40 pounds .................... 


Good, 30-40 pounds: ......................:..... . 


Commercial, all weights ............. 


26.50 
25.00 
23.00 


26.38 
24.88 
22.88 





Weight, Yield and Cost of Sheep and Lambs Sentenned 





Average live weight (pounds) ........ 
Average yield (per cent) ...................... 
Average Cost per 100 lbs. $ 


April, 1945 Mar., 





1945 
97.9 
45.5 
14.94 


April, 1944 
93.5 
45.7 
14.88 


96.8 
46.0 





Federally Inspected Staughter—Apri 


Cattle 

Calves . 

Hogs . 

Sheep and Lambs 





1945 
979,000 
477,000 

3,066,000 
1,507,000 


1944 
939,000 
599,000 

6,290,000 
1,378,000 








*These carcass prices reported by the Livestock and Meats Branch of the W.F.A., 


are ceiling pr ices. 








ium to good old-crop fed wooled lambs 
sold on various markets at $14 to $15, 
with good to choice kinds around $16 
to $16.10. Good to choice fed clipped 
lambs with No. 1 pelts brought $15 to 
$15.25. Idaho spring lambs brought 
$15.35 at Ogden; native springers at 
Chicago, $15 to $15.50; and good to 
choice springers at West Coast markets, 
up to $14.75. Native shorn ewes sold 
in Chicago at $6.25 to $8.25; common to 
medium kinds at Denver brought $5.50 
to $6.75; and on the West Coast they 
sold at $4.50 to $6.50. Wooled slaughter 
ewes sold at Denver from $7.50°to $8.- 
50. 


Up to May 26, 514 decks of Cali- 
fornia lambs, 66,209 head, had passed 
through Ogden and Salt Lake. During 
the approximate period last year, al- 
most three times this many, or 187,715 
head, moved east though Ogden and 
Salt Lake. 


Several strings of mixed blackfaced 
lambs were contracted the latter part 
of May in southern and southwestern 
Montana for future delivery at $12.50 
to $12.75 a hundredweight, with a 50- 
pound minimum weight stipulation. 
Some reached $13. With a light sort at 
$12. In northern and central Montana 
some blackfaced lambs have been con- 
tracted up to $13. These will carry a 
large per cent of lambs in slaughter 
flesh. Reports indicate there has been 
sufficient moisture in practically all 
areas of Montana to insure good early 
feed on the range. 


Some contracting was in progress in 
eastern Utah around the middle of May 
at $12.50 to $12.75 and Wyoming con- 
tracts for fall delivery on whitefaced 
and blackfaced lambs were also at this 
price. 

Recent declines in the lamb market 
are attributed to several causes. One 
factor is that when lambs got to selling 
around $17 and over in Chicago, many 
packers reduced their kill, claiming 
they were suffering a loss because of 
dressed ceilings. Some plants even dis- 
continued killing entirely for several 
weeks. A second factor, of course, was 
the seasonal decline in quality as plain- 
er, cleanup shipments from the feed lots 
were marketed. A third factor was the 
reduction in pelt values due to labor 
shortages in the pulleries, resulting in 
congestion and piling up of stocks. It 
is also reported that there has been con- 
siderable irregularity in grading. An- 
other factor in the decline was the com- 
mencement of the big runs in Texas. 


These factors may all contribute to a 
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decline in our lamb market and certain- 
ly any decline at present point out a 
glaring need for relief from O.P.A. reg- 
ulations. Packers claim they lose mon- 
ey when lamb prices reach the levels 
paid this spring. This claim being true, 
then certainly a revision in dressed ceil- 
ings is needed. Live prices for the first 
four months of this year compare very 
closely with those paid during the same 
period last year. Good and choice 
lambs at Denver, for example, sold at 
an average price of $15.54 during the 
first four months of 1944 compared to 
an average price of $15.57 during the 
same period this year. Reliable cost 
studies show that the lamb producer 
lost money in 1944 and certainly his sit- 
uation has not been improved in 1945. 
Even at the highest price levels this 
spring, it is doubtful that the early lamb 
producers showed any profit. It is 
therefore necessary that some adjust- 
ment be made so that prices for live ani- 
mals will meet present costs of produc- 
tion. 





Market Leadership 


NNOUNCEMENT that receipt of 

sheep and lambs at the Fort Worth 
market since January 1 has passed the 
1,000,000 mark calls attention to the 
fact that this now is the largest market 
in the United States for this class of 
livestock. It attained this distinction in 
1944 when the local yards handled 
2,657,226 sheep, and the prospect is 
bright that the leadership will be re- 
tained in 1945. The million mark was 
reached 10 days ahead of its attainment 
last year. 


That Forth Worth should be the na- 
tion’s ranking sheep market is a natural 
consequence of the phenomenal devel- 
opment of the sheep-raising and wool- 
producing industries of Texas. The 
state’s sheep population in 1910 was 
1,808,709, whereas the latest Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimate puts it at 
10,363,000. The industry originally was 
centered in the Edwards Plateau of 
Southwest Texas, and this area still is 
the largest, but sheep-raising now is 
general throughout the state. It isn’t 
bragging but merely stating a fact to 
say that Texas has more sheep and pro- 
duces more wool than any other two 
states in the Union combined.—Re- 
printed from Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram, May 30, 1945. 





Cattle and Pork Subsidies 


URTHER efforts of the governmen 
to encourage higher meai prody. 
tion and better distribution were gp. 
nounced May 18. The action announeg; 
by Fred M. Vinson, War Mobilizatio, 
Director, falls into three main groups. 


1. To encourage increased feeding of f 


beef cattle by announcement that ther 
will be no downward revision in th 
overriding ceiling prices or in the maxi. 
mum of the stabilization ranges for bee! 
cattle, except bulls, without at least six 
months’ advance notice to producers 
This action is designed to encourage cat. 
tle movement into feed lots by assuring 
protection against price changes, Also. 
effective May 19th, 


a hundredweight on AA and A grade 
cattle sold for slaughter (sold fo 


$14.25 or more per hundredweight, Chi- § 


cago basis) weighing 800 pounds o 
more which have been owned by the 
seller for 30 days or more. This is de. 
signed to encourage feeding of cattle t 
heavier weights. 

2. To increase the margins for proces- 
sors of meat by increasing the pork sub. 


sidy payment 40 cents per live hundred. 


weight retroactive to April 1, 1945, t 
be adjusted following a thorough ac. 
counting study. This brings the total 
pork subsidy to $1.70 per live hundred- 
weight effective April 1, 1945. Also, 
subsidy payments on all grades of cattle 
are increased 25 cents per hundred- 
weight effective June 4. 


3. To improve the distribution of beef 
and pork by adjusting set-aside orders 
for government purchases so that a 
greater proportion of the government 
requirements will be drawn from those 
federally inspected plants which are 
slaughtering more than their normal 
proportion of the total slaughter. This 
is designed to create more uniform dis- 
tribution of available supplies for civil- 
ian use. A plan is also being developed 
to show the movement of all livestock 
through public stockyards and _ sales 
yards so that the information as to the 
destination of all livestock will be avail- 
able. This is designed to keep livestock 
in the hands ‘of operators who comply 
with O.P.A. price ceiling regulations 
and also to eliminate black market op- 
erations. 





BUY BONDS 


The National Woo! Grower 
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(hicago 


THE supply of sheep in May ran pret- 
ty close to the total of last year but 
about 20,000 less than in 1943. This 
time of year marks the finish of the 
shipping season from Colorado and oth- 
er western areas and practically the 
close of the period when old-crop 
wooled lambs are available. From now 
on the supply will be mainly old-crop 
shorn lambs and spring lambs from the 
Southwest. 

The total supply of ovine stock at 
Chicago in May was approximately 
190,000 compared with 191,112 in May 
last year. The smallest May supply in 


recent years was in 1936 with a total of 


138,000 and the largest was in 1911 
when 375,000 arrived. 

Because of the number of shorn 
lambs received during the month and 
the comparatively small number in 
fleece, the level of the market was con- 
siderably reduced in price but followed 
much the same pattern as in other 
years. The general quality of the 
wooled lambs was hardly up to the av- 
erage for this time of the year but most 
of the shorn lambs came in very good 
condition and for that reason sold closer 
up to the average of the wooled lambs 
than usual. 

The month started out with the best 
wooled lambs at $16.40, which was the 
high mark of the month, but later there 
was strong pressure on the market for 
all lambs, and prices subsided sharply. 
Good lambs in fleece sold freely most 
of the month at $15.50 to $15.90 but at 
the close there was some improvement 
in the trade and a few wooled lambs 
brought $16 to $16.25. 

Shorn lambs made up the bulk of the 
supply during the month. Early in the 
period prices were largely at $15 to 
$15.50 with a few up to $15.75, depend- 
ing largely on the condition of the pelt. 
Increased receipts during the middle 
part of the month lowered prices sharp- 
ly which put the bulk of the good 
clipped lambs at $15 to $15.25 and a 
large number at $14 to $15. Some low- 
grade clippers went at $12.50 to $13.50. 
At the close of the month there was a 
better tone to the trade and some im- 
provement was noted over the lowest 
sag. 

The supply of spring lambs was small. 
One shipment from Colorado brought 
$17.50 early in the month but they were 
outstanding in quality. Only a few 
medium-quality spring lambs arrived 
from California and Arizona, selling at 
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ATTENTION LIVESTOCK SHIPPERS... 


Whether you are shipping East or West, for the Best Rest 
and Fill, Bill your shipments. 


PREFER FEED AT NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 


Our Day and Night Crews are always ready to serve you 
Contact Us for Shearing Dates 


Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


North Salt Lake, Utah 








OVER TWO MILLION 


Sheep and Lambs run thru 








these chutes annually 
vem 


Centrally located to serve 3 
equally all sections of 
our country 


Market competition 
unsurpassed anywhere 
results in satisfied customers 


YOUR BEST MARKET 
is 


OGDEN 








NEW MAN SINCE HE 
SWITCHED TO FINER-FLAVORED 
MORNING MILK!” 


x Tastes Better 
* Keeps Fresh Longer 


MorNING MILK 








“MY BOSS IS A 











— Say Sheepmen 
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$15.50. Because of war conditions, 0 ma h a 
SUFFOLK«EWES«HAMPSHIRE California and Arizona lambs are being 
On account of other business I will offer, all slaughtered on the Pacific Coast but HEALTHY trading on the bette hands 
T ° Ss : : . 
about 40 Registered Hampshire Ewes will be there is a big movement of Texas spring grades of all classes of sheep ang 
P stessenry Aes foo wy Ali sine lambs to — ket centers. Local govern- |ambs featured the May market a 
GEORGE A. REED — Route 2, Burley, Idaho ment agencies report a good crop of Omaha. With most Colorado and Ne. St ' 
lambs in Kentucky and Tennessee and praska feed lots in the clean-up sta ge 
much of the depression in the market seasonal deterioration in quality rathe GHE 
here during the month was due to this than any slump in demand was respon. ut 
A available supply. About all of the di- ciple for hammering prices lower righ 82.750 
rect shipments to packers at this mar- from the start. month 
Tradition in ket —— ~ erege —— of Closing values were mostly 25 to | YO 
Western ee ee ee ase vane ar. cents lower than at the end of April 11,90¢ 
PR Lack of shipping material reduced Although top fat lamb prices were oss 7.200 
Hospitality the movement on that account during |. ag f d} 
: ; siderably under the best time in May. - 
. i the month and contributed consider- 1944, with that exception they were the 14,60( 
. ficc-nndhyorvosal pl beter ably to the lower trend of were — highest for the month since 1929. Total Cor 
lobby. Visit us. few a span ye en again ots receipts stood at about 148,000 head lamb 
pics my tat : : oe : $14 to $15 ear- the lighest May offering since 1941, Fed ° 
TH E H OTEL UTAH ee gh Top prices on fed wooled lambs days, 
allen The price of ewes dropped about $1 ; mn 
Guy Toombes, Managing Director deetiasee ich anaentis eden uti Deni slipped as low es $15.50 about the mi¢- of th 
but this was because nae all cael dle of the month but really good kinds a 
wie ie wel teak fu Ge entails would still bring $16 as the month end- $15.7 
é y ed, and the bulk sold from $15.60 to were 
some wooled ewes brought $9 to $9.75 $15 85 $14.7 
but later the bulk of the trading was at ae ~ D 
ATTENTION $8 to $8.50 for the aw Wethers Pesce Foes gorse siete eg e- 
were quoted at $9 to $10. shorn jambs picked up and a healthy 
FARMERS - SHEEPMEN i : trade resulted with best kinds carrying ceive 
The supply of yearlings was except- Sn 5 clin: Gas ome ta S15 A 
TRAPPERS ionally small all month and _ hardly : § up 7 
enough were received to make a mar- $15.40. However, the trade had cooled thro 
, a oe ed f $13 to $15 off as the month ended and closing top to a 
Ship or Consign Your hE TIERS Fangee rom ee 2 8" stood at $14.75. Quite a few shom @f fron 
The slaughter of lambs continues lambs are expected at Omaha in the $8 
PELTS - HIDES - RAW FURS heavy, and demand for mutton pro- next 30 days. 
and WOOL to the waco pede Sav gig te a Bag Not as many spring lambs were here 
. ; cae as last May and those that did arrive De 
P ovine slaughter is the largest mgm good demand. Native spring- 
Idaho Falls Anima 1942 and local packers look for consid- ers sold from $16 down with a few from RI 
erable increase if the material can be aici t $15.90. Native spring lamb 
Products Co. secured. Up to the first of May the in peeing oh alee cashes tty —_ 86. 
pected to ar- 
slaughter of sheep and lambs totaled dite tf th pied 
IDAHO FALLS. IDAHO 6,878,000, the largest in many years but, eee een eee 94 ( 
We dwove —— according to government statistics, the With corn belt feeders getting into of ) 
’ 7 aad g supply for the future is not increasing. the fields for spring work, demand for al 
market prices There is such a scramble to get meat replacements was only fair. Supplies, 000 
that the cold storage supply at the first too, were light and closing values were nil 
Phone 409 Stockyards of the month was 5 million pounds less mostly 25 to 50 cents lower than the 
than a year ago. April close. Odd shipments of shearing I 
Frank E. Moore. lambs changed hands from $14 to $15 che 
with best kinds quotable to $14.50 as 3 
‘ the month ended. Hardly any Cali- sn¢ 
SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS fornia lambs, either fats or feeders, loa 
Stoddart & Smith's Range Management . _$5.00 have been offered at Omaha this spring ch 
a ee = 400 | and only odd shipments are expected. ) Sl 
es eee ee £33 | ‘Two loads of California feeders brought J ™ 
rien Tair CAG, Chu NNN ccna cece cesses ose anecencserceentn ante 5.00 $13.50 the last day of the month. ‘ 
, . ‘ s 
Gilfillan’s Sheep ........... Pinchot <u > josie nae nee 2.50 In the fat ewe market May marked T 
Ciba wm We Permmriccars, Gipceiine Goce Terre nnn nc ws ccemnscnsnsesceosestnamnenniorennsentnsns 2.50 the change over from wooled to shorn ch 
Perdew's Tenderfoot at Bar X ............ wonalhans oe aia ee ee panned and closing prices held just about : $9 
—s in line with the end of April. A few $] 
wooled ewes brought $9.25, but most i. 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER of the ewe offerings were shorn kinds 11 
509 Pacific National Life Building Salt Lake City 1, Utah that sold largely from $7.25 to $8, with 
odd lots carrying No. 1 skins good 
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enough to bring $8.25. Odd shipments 
of California canner ewes changed 
hands from $6.25 to $6.75. 

Dave Lorenson 


§t Joseph 


HEEP receipts for the month of May 

up te and including the 28th were 
82,750 compared with 98,654 for the 
month of April and 67,391 for May a 
year ago. Of the month’s total about 
11,900 came from Nebraska feed lots, 
7200 from Colorado, 21,800 from Texas 
and New Mexico, 950 from Arizona and 
14.600 from Kansas wheatfields. 


Compared with the close of April, 
lamb prices are 25 @ 35 cents lower. 
Fed westerns were scarce the last ten 
days, and the top was $16 the last half 
of the period. Spring lambs were very 
scarce, with small lots selling up to 
$15.75 on late days. Clipped lambs 
were fairly plentiful with best kinds at 
$14.75 on the close. 

During the first week shearing lambs 
sold $14.25 to $15, but none were re- 
ceived on later days. 

Aged sheep were very scarce 
throughout the month and prices held 
toa steady course. Wooled ewes sold 
from $9.25 down and best clips reached 
$8. 

H. H. Madden. 


Denver 


RECEIPTS of sheep at Denver for 

May, 1945, will total approximately 
86,000 head compared to 110,000 for the 
same period of 1944, a decrease of about 
24,000 head. For the first five months 
of the year receipts will total approx- 
imately 628,000 head compared to 625,- 
000 head for the same period of 1944, or 
a decrease of about 3,000 head. 


Early in the first week of the month, 
choice wooled lambs were selling up to 
$16.60 freight paid. Mixed fat and 
shearing lambs sold to local killers in 
load lots at $15 to $15.25. Good and 
choice wooled truck-ins ranged from 
$15.50 to $16. A few good and choice 
native spring lambs showed up to bring 
$16 to $16.25. Ewes were scarce and 
showed little or no price change. 
Trucked-in lots grading good and 
choice sold in a small way at $8.75 to 
$9. Most shearers went at $14.50 to 
$14.75, with a few up to $15 early. Good 
and choice feeding lambs scaling under 
78 pounds ranged from $13 to $14.25. 
During the 


second week, two 
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doubles went at $15.85 freight paid, the 
top. The heaviest lambs received 
scaled 119 pounds. Common to medi- 
um offerings, supported by broad re- 
placement demand, held mostly steady. 
Local receipts fell off some, but quality 
held up better than expected. Yields 
above 51 per cent were reported. Loads 
of good and choice wooled lambs sold 
largely at $15.25 to $15.50 flat, and 
$15.40 to $15.60 freight paid. Best truck- 
ins stopped at $15.50. Practically all 
lambs received were in the fleece. The 
first California springers offered local- 
ly arrived to sell at $15 flat. These 
scaled 86 pounds and graded good and 
choice, mostly good. Wooled ewes held 
steady. The top for this class remained 
at $9. Shorn ewes ranged from $5 to 
$6.90, a sizable lot grading good and 
choice, averaging 167 pounds, with No. 
2 pelts, going at the latter figure. Feed- 
ing and shearing lambs showed little or 
no quotable change, the supply being 
smaller than for the previous week. A 
few loads of shearing lambs went out at 
$14 to $14.50. One small lot of new-crop 
feeders, averaging 57 pounds, made $12. 


Most offerings for the third week 
were feed-lot clean-ups, and carried 
some medium lambs. Slaughter lambs 
and spring lambs closed 35 to 50 cents 
higher. Other classes were in light sup- 
ply and sold mostly steady. Load lots 
of choice fed wooled lambs sold at 
$15.65 flat and $15.85 freight paid. Good 
to choice kinds went at from $15.35 to 
$15.50 flat. The best trucked-in spring 
lambs topped at $15.75. A few wooled 
lambs went at $15.25. The best wooled 
ewes offered were taken at $9, while 
shorn ewes went from $5 to $7.50. 
Shorn lambs, with Nos. 1 and 2 pelts, 
sold at $13.75 to $14.40, and wooled 
yearlings were taken from $12:50 to 
$13.75. A load of recently shorn aged, 
slaughter bucks, averaging 122 pounds, 
brought $4.50. Odd wooled bucks were 
taken from $7 to $8. Most shearing 
lambs sold in a range of $14 to $14.50, 
while a few odd lots of feeding lambs 
were taken at $13 to $13.50. 

Slaughter lambs continued on the 
up-grade during the last week under 
review. A few loads, grading mostly 
choice, sold up to $16.10 flat, and $16.25 
freight paid. The advance figured most- 
ly 25 to 35 cents, both wooled and shorn 
offerings sharing the upturn. Quality 
reflected tail-end shipments of the sea- 
son to a large extent, most lambs carry- 
ing a medium end. The $16.10 wooled 
lambs scaled 115 pounds. Two other 


loads, only a pound lighter, brought 
$16.25 freight paid. A nine-load string 
of Wyoming clipped lambs with Nos. 1 
and 2 pelts sold at $14.25 flat. They 
graded medium and good, as did a 





A LIMITED NUMBER OF 
BORDER COLLIE 


SHEEP DOGS 
FOR SALE 


In these critical times of labor shortage, this 
dog will do the work of two men herding, 
gathering, driving sheep and goats! 
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DIAMOND BAR RANCH 


ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 








f Des e cele ailele 
Y Wy 9 ITCH ? SCRATCH ? 






.«. MANGE...DIET! 
{ If your dog or cat itches, 
scratches continually, it’s 
probably not due to fleas, mange or 
diet. 2 to 1, it’s FUNGITCH, grass-borne fun- 
gus infection long a puzzle to science. It starts 
as an itch followed by dandruff-like scales or 
brownish-edged sores with mouldy odor. May 
start in ears, on paws, underbody, tail or eyes. 
Can have serious results—costly care—even 
total loss. Treatment of 3,121 dogs and cats at 
Dr. Merrick’s famed Animal Hospital reveals 
that SULFADENE stops itching in minutes 
. clears up scales and sores in a few days. 
“‘After first treatment our dog stopped scratch- 
ing and four days later was completely healed,” 
writes Mrs. C. H. Berdel (N. Y.). To relieve 
your pet apply Sulfadene externally at first 
sign of “FUNGITCH”. Only $1.00 in stores or 
order direct. Money-Back Guarantee. 
BROOKFIELD LA ORATORIES, F-395, 9115 Ogden Ave, Brookfield, tit 
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B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 


Highest Prices Paid 
for 

Hides - Sheep Pelts 

Raw Furs and Wool 


15th and Front Streets 
Phone 81 





























PTZ PASTURE MIX 


for pasture 
worm control 





There are a whole string of rea- 
sons for using PTZ Pasture Mix. 

First and most important is that 
it helps control roundworms dur- 
ing the grazing season. It nips the 
worms ‘“‘in the bud” before they 
have a chance to develop in the 
pasture and recontaminate the 
flock. 


Another feature of Pasture Mix 
is that it is put in a self-feeder 
where the flock can get it on their 
own hook. That does away with 
that infernal once-a-month dosing 
for worms. 

Also, PTZ Pasture Mix supplies 
the flock with salt and minerals 
that are almost certain to be de- 
ficient in the pasture, particularly 
when it begins to dry up. 

So one of the most practical 
products you can buy for sheep 
today is PTZ Pasture Mix. Get 
it from the Dr. Hess Dealer— 
$6.50 per 50-lb. bag, and Jess in 
quantity. 


*PTZ distinguishes the phenothiazine 
products of Dr. Hess & Clark. They give 
maximum convenience and effective- 
ness. Sold only in original packages. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc. 


ae . ASHLAND, OHIO 








three-load shipment from Colorado at 
the same price. A few good and choice 
trucked-in clipped lambs sold up to 
$14.75, with similar grade wooled offer- 
ings $15.75. Small lots of native spring 
lambs ranged from $13.65 to $15.75, 
those at the latter price grading mostly 
choice, 

Ewes were very scarce and showed 
little or no price change. Common and 
medium trucked-in shorn offerings sold 
at $5.50 to $6.75, and this type predomi- 
nated. A few lots grading mostly good 
topped their class at $7. Odd lots of 
good and choice wooled ewes made 
$8.75. With the exception of a few 
shearing lambs around 78 pounds, 
which went out at $14.50, the replace- 
ment trade was not tested. 


Jacqueline O’Keefe 


Ogden 


RECEIPTS of sheep and lambs at Og- 

den during May amounted to 61,485 
head as compared with 123,317 head 
last year, bringing the total receipts for 
the first five months to 206,317 head, as 
against 338,988 head through May 31, 
1944. The decrease is due primarily to 
lower receipts of eastbound California 
lambs. So far this year Ogden has 
handled 56,518 head from California as 
compared with 161,778 through May 
last year. 


The movement is considerably light- 
er this year than in previous years due 
to the heavy demand for slaughter ani- 
mals on the Pacific Coast. The feed sit- 
uation was very favorable, so that gen- 
erally the lambs were in better condi- 
tion than normally and the percentage 
of fats was higher than for a number of 
years, which has resulted in most of 
the lambs being slaughtered in Cali- 
fornia. Due to the good condition of 
the lambs, it was felt the movement east 
would be extremely light this year. 


On May 17 the first Idaho spring 
ranch lambs were sold for the 1945 sea- 
son. Four doubles of choice ranchers 
were sold at $15.35 per hundredweight 
and averaged 93.7 pounds per head. 
Two doubles of choice shorn ewes from 
the same shipper weighed 139.8 pounds 
per head and sold for $7 per hundred- 
weight straight. On May 19 one double 
pasture spring lambs from Delta, Utah, 
sold at $15.30 and averaged 94.6 pounds. 
A mixed car of Idaho pool lambs and 
ewes also sold the same day at $15.25 
for the lambs (average 92.6 pounds) 





$7 for the fat ewes, $4.50 for mediun, 
and $2 for culls. 


On May 24 a load of Idaho ranchex 
sold, the deck of lambs bringing $15); 
(average 86.6 pounds) ; 68 ewes sold x 
$7 with mediums at $5.25 and a fey 
culls at $2, A load of choice Idaho rang) 
pool lambs sold May 26 at $15.35 ave. 
aging 91.6 pounds. One load of mediyy, 
to good shorn Idaho lambs sold May » 
at $13.50 with 25 out at $12. average 
weight 98.6 pounds. 


A total of 16 doubles of Califor, 
springers sold at Ogden during the 
month, with the fat end selling at $15 
and light or feeder end selling at $13.5) 
to $14. A few ewes sold at $625 
straight. 

C. R. Knowles 





More On Feed 
In Transit 


Southern Pacific’s decision 
stock in transit only the 


to feed 


minimum 


amount specified by the Department of f 


Agriculture unless instructed by the 
shipper to increase the allotment was 
reported in the May Wool Grower 
(page 7). Since that time word had 
been received that the Holton Inter. 


Urban, Northwestern Pacific, Pacific ff 


Electric, Panhandle and Sante Fe, San 
Diego and Arizona Eastern, and Visalia 
Electric have taken similar action. 


Therefore, shippers using these lines 


must furnish specific instructions if 


they wish their stock given larger J 


amounts of feed than the Department 
of Agriculture minimum. 


According to Charles E. Blaine, traf- 
fic manager for the National Wool 
Growers Association, the action taken 
by the Southern Pacific and six other 
lines on May 1, 1945, will be highly 
beneficial to both the shippers and the 
railroads as it will decrease the expen- 


ses of the shippers and thus encourage 7 
the movement of livestock which other- 


wise has moved, or would move, by 
trucks. 


Shippers also hope that other rail- 
roads will establish a similar rule in- 
stead of feeding as much as two or three 


times the minimum requirement unless § 


specific instruction is received from 


the shipper covering the amount of feed 
his stock is to receive in transit 
The National Woo! Grower 
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Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements 


(Continued from page 10) 

National Wool Growers Association has 
submitted a brief to the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information in regard to 
the various proposed agreements. The 
submission of these briefs to this com- 
mittee has been a formality to conform 
to the law. So far as anyone can de- 
termine, neither the State Department 
nor the committee gave any consider- 
ation to these briefs. The agreements 
entered into under the act have been 
made with the utmost secrecy without 
regard for opinions of industries affect- 
ed. 

Tariff reductions have been made 
with countries in which the commodity 
under consideration was of little im- 
portance, but under the “favored-na- 
tions” clause, the reductions apply to all 
of the other countries in that group. 
The State Department has said that it 
isthe general policy of the United States 
in negotiating trade agreements with 
foreign countries to consider conces- 
sions only on products of which the oth- 
er country is the chief or an important 
source of our imports. 

Apparently this is just another policy 
statement that is not adhered to. For 
example, in the agreement with Mex- 
ico in 1942, the duty on sheep and lambs 
was reduced 50 per cent, or from $3 to 
$1.50 per head. The year before the 
trade agreement, however, Mexico im- 
ported into the United States only 4,000 
head of live sheep, which is very unim- 
portant when considering the sheep 
population of the United States of over 
40 million head. But the country for 
which the reduced duty was particular- 
ly effective was Canada. Up to the mid- 
dle of November, 1944, the importations 
of lambs from that country totaled 138,- 
238 head. On the days those imports 
were received, the market price of do- 
mestic lambs fell. During the time these 
Canadian lambs were being imported 
into this country, agencies of our gov- 
ernment were sending large quantities 
of meat to Great Britain. The question 
naturally arises as to why Canada did 
not send this meat to Great Britain in- 
stead of shipping the lambs to this coun- 
try, while our country, at the same time, 
was shipping large quantities of meat 
to Great Britain under lend-lease. 
Another point deserving serious con- 
sideration is the fact that the Defense 
Supplies Corporation paid the packers 
the same subsidy for the imported 
lambs as was paid on domestic lamb. 


June, 1945 


Reason for Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act 


When the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act was being considered in 1934, 
former Secretary Hull stated repeated- 
ly, and particularly when important 
questions were asked of him and not 
answered in a direct manner: 


The bill frankly proposes an emergency 
remedy for emergency conditions . . . Most 
persons are still passing through a grave 
economic crisis .. . it is my judgment that 
extraordinary conditions call for extraordi- 
nary methods of treatment. Its support is 
only urged as an emergency measure to deal 
with a dangerous and threatening emergen- 
cy situation. 

It is an emergency measure, temporary in 
its nature, to meet emergency conditions. 

Of course, you know what an awful condi- 
tion the world is in economically and social- 
ly. We have had as high as 14 to 15 million 
unemployed persons in this country who 
were accustomed to employment and who, 
with their families, would amount to 35 mil- 
lion human souls of our 120 million living 
an utterly hopeless existence out of employ- 
ment. 

At this time when an extension of 
the act is being asked for, the enonomic 
situation is reversed, particularly from 
the standpoint of workers. In fact, as 
far as the sheep industry is concerned, 
the threat of future reciprocal trade 
agreements made in this manner is 
causing grave concern. It is not impos- 
sible that, under the provisions pro- 
posed for the extension of this act, more 
and more farm and livestock people will 
be forced into cities to constitute a sur- 
plus of industrial labor. 


Some Reductions Since 1934 


Through trade agreements with the 
United Kingdom, France, Argentina, 
and Mexico, duties on wool and lambs, 
and on wool imported in manufactured 
form, have been reduced. 

The duty on wool imported in the 
form of rags was reduced from 18 cents 
to 9 cents a pound, under an agreement 
that became provisionally effective on 
November 17, 1938. In the next two 
years the imports of rags, chiefly from 
Great Britain, increased over 200 per 
cent from the average imports the pre- 
ceding eight years, which, of course, dis- 
placed the use of that much domestic 
wool. The increases in imports of two 
types of cloth and clothing in the same 
year were 219 per cent and 69 per cent, 
making a total of the equivalent of 20,- 
000,000 pounds of wool. Because of the 
fact that the domestic manufacturer is 
his only customer, any reduction in the 
duty on manufactured products of wool 
is of serious concern to the domestic 
wool growers. 


In 1938 an agreement with France re- 
duced duties on yarn, pile and knit fab- 
rics, thus increasing imports of foreign 
wool and decreasing the potential de- 
mand for domestic wool by American 
manufacturers. 

On October 14, 1941, an agreement 
was signed with Argentina which re- 
duced the rate on dutiable wools not 
finer than 40’s from 24 to 13 cents per 
pound clean content. On wools not fin- 
er than 44’s the reduction was from 29 
to 17 cents per pound. 

An agreement with Mexico, signed 
December 23, 1942, reduced the duties 
on sheep and lambs from $3 per head 
to $1.50 per head. 

We also know that negotiations with 
Australia were under discussion until 
interrupted by the outbreak of the war 
and, of course, the war situation makes 
it impossible fairly to determine the ef- 
fect of these tariff decreases on the im- 
ports of wool, rags and wastes, and the 
manufactures of wool. However, Au- 
stralians recently asked for a reduction 
in the present duty and suggested that 
our wool growers be given a subsidy in 
place of it. As explained above, we 
have had an example of what effect the 
reduced duties on sheep and lambs 
have had on our domestic products. 

It is readily seen, therefore, that this 
reciprocal agreement program is a con- 
tinuous threat to the domestic sheep in- 
dustry as long as it is handled in the 
present manner. 


Effect of Trade Agreements 
On Agriculture 


The United States Tariff commission 
prepared material showing the value of 
mgricultural imports and exports for the 
years 1934, 1937, 1938, 1939, and 1940. 
Because of the effect of the war upon 
foreign trade, only the comparison of 
the 1934 figures with those of 1939 is 
shown. Of course, it must be stated that 
this study does not include trade with 
Argentina, Uruguay, or Mexico, since 
the agreements with those countries 
were negotiated after 1940. In this re- 
port, non-competitive agricultural im- 
ports are not separated from competi- 
tive, but inasmuch as non-competitive 
imports are practically duty-free and 
have not been affected by trade agree- 
ments, it would seem fair to consider 
that increases in imports were on com- 
petitive commodities. 

From 1934 to 1939 agricultural im- 
ports from trade agreement countries 
increased from $312,000,000 to $717, 
000,000 or 40 per cent. Exports during 
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60 PUREBRED SUFFOLK EWES 
FOR SALE 


Delivery Any Time After August 1, 1945 
For particulars write: 


G. N. WINDER COLORADO 








LINCOLN & COTSWOLD SHEEP 


The world’s largest and heaviest shearing 
sheep. Best for crossbreeding. World cham- 
pion blood lines. 


Write or Wire— 


CRANDELL’S PRIZE SHEEP Micbigan 








REGISTERED ROMNEY RAMS 


All From Recently Imported Sires 
Registered and Tested Breeding Ewes 


OAKMEAD FARM Newberg, Oregon 


C. M. BISHOP. Owner 
J. H. WOODS, Herdsman 








CORRIEDALE, INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
since 1918 
HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 
1635 East 13th Ave. Denver, Colo. 








W. A. Denecke, President 
R. E. Brown, Secretary 


COLUMBIAS 


More Wool More Mutton 


Address inquiries to 


Columbia Sheep Breeders Ass’n. 


Box 334, Bozeman, Montana 











CORRIEDALE 


A heavy- 
shearing, 
long - stapled 
breed with a 
real carcass. 
Be sure you 
get  Corrie- 
dales, not 
some _ cross- 
breed which 
resembles this 

reed. 
Made to order 
for the ideal 
farm an 
range sheep. 


Adaptable to All Conditions 


FOR GREATER PROFITS 
BREED CORRIEDALES! 


Send today for booklet and breeder list to 


FREDRIC S. HULTZ, Secretary 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASS'N., INC. 
1007 Sheridan St., Laramie, Wyo. 
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that same period to the same countries 
increased $57,000,000 or 14 per cent. 
The net effect was an additional vol- 
ume of agricultural imports amounting 
to $148,000,000. 

We feel that H.R. 3240 should be 
amended, as follows: 


Provided, however, that nothing in this 
act shall be construed to give the President 
any authority to reduce any existing rate of 
duty on any agricultural or livestock prod- 
uct on which ceiling prices have been estab- 
lished as a war measure, until such time as 
the stocks of such material within the Unit- 
ed States have been reduced to the quantity 
on hand at the time ceiling prices were 
established. 


The policy- of increasing agricultural 
imports in order to promote industrial 
exports will ultimately place the United 
States in the position of some other 
countries which have produced chiefly 
manufactured goods and are dependent 
on other countries for food. 

The war has demonstrated the neces- 
sity for domestic production of both 
food and fiber. 

This whole question as far as the 
sheep industry is concerned is: Does 
our government want a domestic sheep 
industry? If the answer is in the af- 
firmative, then assurance must be giv- 
en that the industry will receive prices 
for its products that will cover the cost 
of production. 

The United States Tariff Commission, 
in its report on costs of production of 
wool, sheep and lambs released Janu- 
ary, 1945, shows a loss of $1.22 per head 
of sheep. These losses, brought on 
largely by government regulations, 
coupled with threats of lower tariffs 
and other adverse factors, are causing 
tremendous liquidation. It is our con- 
sidered opinion that the reduction in 
breeding stock since 1943 amounts to 25 
per cent. 

In spite of all of these adverse condi- 
tions, a remarkable record has been set 
by the sheep industry in supplying 
meat and fiber. But as former Secre- 
tary Cordell Hull stated in the discus- 
sions of the reciprocal trade agreements 
bill, “commodities will not long be pro- 
duced unless they can be distributed 
and sold at cost or more. .. .” The sheep 
industry is exactly in this position. Pro- 
duction is decreasing because costs are 
not being met. 

This present conflict has undoubtedly 
taught us the need for our own produc- 
tion of raw materials. Agriculture and 
labor of the United States have pro- 
duced for the Allies, which, without 
doubt, has had much to do with the de- 


feat of our enemies. 








RAMBOUILLETS 
a 





American Rambouillets are the all-important 
range sheep of the West, producing <n exce]- 
lent quality of both fine wool and mutton, 
They are hardy, long lived, heavy shearers, 


early ‘‘lambers’’ and their herding 1 graz- 
ing qualities are a notable feature 

Rambouillets need not be crossed. They are 
an ideal sheep in their purity. Experiments 
have proved this. 

Proper selection of ewes and u of the 
long stapled, smooth rams within present 
Rambouillet range herds will give greater in- 
crease in wool and mutton production value 


than crossbreeding to other breeds 
For literature and breeders’ list write 


THE AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
an Angelo, Texas 
BILL LITTLETON, Secretary 
yg Vice-President 

. S. Hans Virgil J. Powell 
Gaiaaean Utah San Angelo, Texas 














HAMP SHIRES 


are the mutton breed su- 
preme when car lots of range 
raised, Hampshire - sired 
lambs go to market at four 
and one-half months of age, 


averaging 95 pounds. 


New booklet will give you 
breed information and au- 


thoritative articles. 1945 
breeders’ list now available 


Write 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 
ASSOCIATION 


72 E. Woodland Ave 
Detroit 2, Michigan 
W. F. Glenn, President 
Tyler, R 6, Texas 
Helen Tyler Belote, Secretary 
Detroit, Michigan 
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OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL AUXILIARY 






President 
Mrs. Louis J. Wardlaw 
19387 Chatburn Court 
Ft. Worth, 4, Texas 





First Vice President 
Mrs. Art Boyd, Baker, Oregon 
Second Vice President 
Mrs. Dan Hughes, Montrose, Colorado 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Mrs. Elmira Menefee, Del Rio, Texas 
Historian 
Mrs. J. R. Eliason, 487 Eleventh Avenue, 
Salt Lake City 3, Utah 
Press Correspondent 


Mrs. Emory C. Smith, 1835 Yalecrest Avenue, 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 


1945 Committees 


HE following list of committees has 

just been received from Mrs. Louis 
J. Wardlaw, national auxiliary presi- 
dent. One woman from each state has 
been placed on every committee, the 
Ways and Means Committee being 
made up from the state secretaries and 
treasurers, and the Credentials Com- 
mittee from the second vice presidents 
of each, with the National Second Vice 
President, Mrs. Dan Hughes, as chair- 
woman. 




























The chairwomen of the Committee 
for Wool Promotion and that of Revis- 
ions were both named by the conven- 
tion in Fort Worth. Mrs. Whitehead re- 
quests that all checks sent to her be 
made payable to “The Committee for 
Promotion of Wool and Wool Prod- 
ucts.” 










WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE: 





Mrs, H. F. Roberts, 3165 Ninth Avenue, 
Yakima, Washington, Chairwoman 
Mrs, Eugene O'Conner, Nathrop, Colorado 
Mrs. Harry B. Long, 1335 Poplar Avenue, 

Twin Falls, Idaho 
Mrs. Hartley Wilson, 2615 First Avenue N., 
Great Falls, Montana 
Mrs, Lynn Cayton, Pendleton, Oregon 
Mrs. Philip Thompson, San Angelo, Texas 
® Mrs. V. F. Houston, American Fork, Utah 
Mrs. J. J. Frizzell, Kemmerer, Wyoming 

























COMMITTEE FOR PROMOTION OF WOOL 
AND WOOL PRODUCTS 


Mrs. Willie B. Whitehead, Del Rio, Texas, Chair- 
woman 

Mrs. John B. Allies, Box 214, Route 1, 
Montrose, Colorado 

Mrs. A. Katseanes, Blackfoot, Idaho 

Mrs. Geo. McWhirter, 1317 Schley Avenue, 
Butte, Montana 

Mrs. Herman Oliver, JohnDay, Oregon 

Mrs. H. H. Stevens, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Mrs, Leonard Longmire, Nespelem, Washington 

Mrs. George A. Cross, Douglas, Wyoming 
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uxiliary Activities 


COMMITTEE ON PROGRAM OF EDUCATION 


Mrs. Clell Lung, 206 N. Naches, 
Yakima, Washington, Chairwoman 

Mrs. L. R. Ingersoll, Rifle, Colorado 

Mrs. James Laidlaw, Boise, Idaho 

Mrs. R. P. Findlater, Miles City, Montana 

Mrs. R. |. Thompson, Heppner, Oregon 

Mrs. Sayers Farmer, Junction, Texas 

Mrs. E. J. Kearns, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Mrs. Byron Wilson, McKinley, Wyoming 


CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Dan Hughes, Montrose, Colorado, Chairwoman 
Merle Drake, Challis, Idaho 

Harvey Cost, Big Timber, Montana 

Wayne Stewart, Dayville, Oregon 

Jimmie Maddox, Blackwell, Texas 

J. R. Murdock, Heber, Utah 

Victor Lesamiz, Ordville, Washington 

Paul Juel, Rock Springs, Wyoming 


REVISION COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Marsh Lea, Fort Stockton, Texas, Chairwoman 
Mrs. G. W. Gordon, Grand Junction, Colorado 
Mrs. Clyde Bacon, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Mrs. Howard Morris, Dillon, Montana 
Mrs. Mac Hoke, Pendleton, Oregon 
Mrs. J. R. Eliason, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Mrs. W. A. Roberts, 103 So. 11th St., 
Yakima, Washington 
Mrs. Malcolm Moncreiffe, Big Horn, Wyoming 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Gladys Mayer, San Angelo, Texas, Chairwoman 
Steve Herndon, Norwood, Colorado 

R. C. Rich, Burley, Idaho 

C. H. Williams, Deer Lodge, Montana 

Ira Staggs, Keating, Oregon 

H. S. Hatch, Woodscross, Utah 

George Coffield, Wishram, Washington 
Seddon Taliaferro Ill, Rocks Spring, Wyoming 





CONDOLENCES TO 
MRS. W. A. ROBERTS 


The entire auxiliary to the National 
Wool Growers Association expresses 
sympathy to our immediate past presi- 
dent, Mrs. W. A. Roberts, of Yakima, 
Washington, on the recent passing of 
her father. 


At the time of his death a potted 
plant was sent Mrs. Roberts from the 
Auxiliary and words of thanks from 
Mrs. Roberts to the organization have 
been received from her expressing her 
appreciation. We do indeed all send 
our love and sympathy to Mrs. Roberts 
in her time of sorrow. 


Lamb Cooking Demonstration 


ONE of the most educational and in- 

teresting events to be held locally 
for some time was the demonstration 
held in Heber City, Utah, recently. 

Miss Reah Herst from the Utah State 
Agricultural College visited Heber City 
and, with the aid of Miss Verlene Pace, 
demonstrated cookery for the cheaper 
cuts of lamb, low in cost and low in 
point value. Ninety-four women parti- 
cipated in the discussion and enjoyed 
the lecture and all were delighted to 
find ways to stretch their meat budget 
and point budget as well. Cook books 
were distributed to those present. 

Though Heber City is one of the cen- 
tral shipping points for milk-fed lambs 
in Utah and you might say, the West, 
there hasn’t been a great deal of inter-. 
est on the part of its residents in pur- 
chasing lamb. Reports from the mar- 
kets selling meat in Heber are that, 
since this demonstration, the sale of 
lamb has increased a great deal and that 
much interest has been shown in all 
cuts of lamb by purchasers. 


Wool and Mohair for 


Drapes and Coverings 
By Mrs. J. T. Johnston 





IKE farming, like banking, like the 
mercantile business, the wool and 
mohair business is a class unto itself. 
The ranch family as a people are rich in 
heritage. Soon after the world was the 
sheep and goat industry was born. 
When God first spoke to Moses he was 
tending his father-in-law’s sheep on the- 
hillside. 

Perhaps the first story that the world 
has of mohair curtains is recorded in 
the early Hebrew history, in the book 
of Exodus, when God called Moses to 
Mount Sinai to give him the laws of the 
Commandment written upon the table 
of stone. And God said to Moses, “Tell 
the people to bring an offering for the 
tent that shall house the Ark of the 
Covenant and the tables of stone, and 
this is the offering that Ye shall take; 
gold, silver, brass, blue and purple and 
goats’ hair.” And the records says that 
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more gifts were brought to build the 
tabernacle than were needed. 


“And everyone brought an offering 
and the women who were wise-hearted 
brought what they had spun.” “And 
all the women whose hearts stirred 
them up in wisdom spun goats’ hair.” 


And Moses made eleven curtains of 
mohair to cover the Tabernacle. The 
length of one curtain was thirty cubits, 
and four cubits was the breadth and 
the eleven curtains were of one size. 
And he coupled five curtains by them- 
selves and six curtains by themselves 
and he made fifty taches of brass to 
couple the tent together, that it might 
be one house to shelter the Ark; and 
over all Moses made a covering of 
rams’ skin dyed red. Mohair coverings 
and mohair drapes are no longer an ex- 
periment; they are famous for lasting 
beauty and durability. 

Just now like many other products 
our government needs the supply. The 
mills promise something new in the 
postwar uses for both woolen and mo- 
hair fabrics. Let us keep this product 
in mind for drapes and furniture in our 
postwar planning. Like the early He- 
brew women, let us show wisdom and 
use mohair. 


Reprinted from the Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raiser. 





WOOL BUYER 


Large Eastern wool organization has opening 
for wool buyer of proven ability. State ex- 
perience, reference, age. 


Address: Box X, NATIONAL WOOL GROWER, 
509 Pacific National Life Building, Salt Lake 
City 1, Utah. 








FOR SALE 


84,000 acres southern Colorado. Excellent for 
sheep ranching. 4,000 acres irrigated hay 
meadow. Good Grass, Good Water. Good 
Terms. Sacrificing for two-thirds of foreclosed 
loan to close estate. 


Cc. W. MACK COLBY, KANSAS 








FOR SALE 


3650 Acre Ranch. 150 acres meadow, 400 acres 
farm land, 100 acres in alfalfa. Taylor Graz- 
ing privileges for approximately 400 head 
cattle, or 1200 to 1500 sheep. 


KELLER BROTHERS—Diamond, Oregon 








EASY TO KILL WORMS 


with our New Superior Phenothiazine Drench 





Powder. Make your own drench ical 
Write Dept. M. Calhow! 

. owie, 
GREEVER'’S INC. Virginia 
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President Winder’s 
Statement 


(Continued from page 24) 


of a reasonable amount of administra- 
tion. 


In two places of the printed report of 
hearings in January, pages 16 and 17, 
Mr. Forsling says that there is ample 
justification for higher fees, but no- 
where can I find just what he refers to 
as “ample justification.” I would like 
to have that gone into a little more ex- 
plicitly. The only justification that I 
find for it is that the bureau has become 
so large that the fees do not nearly cov- 
er the expenses, and they desire to col- 
lect more money to continue or enlarge 
the present bureau. 

There is another point of the proposal 
that I wish to take issue with, and that 
is the discrepancy between states in the 
fees to be charged. For instance, Ne- 
vada is 14 cents and Colorado is 18 
cents. Now it seems their basis is the 
price of slaughter animals on the mar- 
ket. I submit to you gentlemen that the 
reason the Colorado lambs and _ beef 
sold for more was not on account of the 
Taylor Act lands, but because they 
summered on the high ranges in the 
Colorado mountains, and it was there 
they put on the fat that made them 
bring the higher price on the market, 
not the fact that the breeding stock 
might have wintered on the desert 
where the chances are they lost weight 
all winter unless they consumed a great 
deal of concentrated food. 

I have operated livestock on the 
range in Nevada, Utah, and Colorado, 
and I have yet to see any winter range 
in Colorado that is as good as the Ne- 
vada deserts. In addition to the differ- 
ence in feed, the Colorado ranges are 
subject to much heavier snowfall, 
which increases feed costs and ma- 
terially increases loss of livestock. I 
repeat again that grazing fees on Tay- 
lor Act lands cannot possibly have any 
relation to the price of slaughter ani- 
mals at the central markets because 
very few, if any, slaughter animals are 
sold off of Taylor Act lands. 


Conclusion 


It appears from Grazing Service fig- 
ures that the present fee basis produces 
sufficient revenue to cover the cost of 
a reasonable amount of administration 
if all the fees collected are used for ad- 
ministration purposes, and should al- 
low for some range improvement work. 





Therefore, I would like to make the fg}. 
lowing recommendations: 


(1) That no increase in fees be made 
now or at any time in the future unleg 
the livestock interests are first given 
an opportunity to make an independ. 
ent survey covering the entire sity. 
tion. 


(2) That no increase in fees be made 
without the approval of the Nation 
Advisory Board Council. 

(3) That the Congress take immedi. 
ate action to: 

(a) Provide that all fees collected be 
diverted toward the cost of administro. 
tion of the Taylor Act providing als 
that the fees charged shall not exceed 
the cost of a reasonable amount of ad. 
ministration. 

(b) Limit the expansion of the per- 
sonnel and the activities of the Graz. 
ing Service. 

(c) Define the words 
fees” as used in the Act. 

(4) That provision be made, either 
by law or rule, to levy a special assess. 
ment upon the permittees for range 
improvements when and_ where 


*‘reasonable 


deemed necessary by the local advis. | 


ory board. 





AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


BREED SOUTHDOWNS! 
The Breed that sires the best Market Lambs, 
known everywhere for QUALITY. Write the 
Secretary for additional information. 
Paul P. Hite. President 
W. L. Henning, Secretary 
State Collece, Pa. 








SUFFOLKS 


Suffolks lead in experimental tests in produc- 
tion, grading and quality of carcass. 
For information write the 
NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASS'N. 
Middleville, Mich. 











LOGS DEHYDRATED | 
PINE TAR OIL 


BLOW-FLY REPELLENT; ANIMAL WOUND DRESSING 

Dehorning, Docking, Castrating, Wire Cut, 

Wool Maggots, Grub in Head, Ear Salve, Snotty 

Nose. Soothing, Acid Free, Non-poisonous. 
The Perfect Wound Dressing 

SOLD UNDER POSITIVE MONEY-BACK GUARANTES 


, . SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 
@ AMERICAN TURPENTINE & TAR CO.,ow Oriesne, La 





















—y THE BEST IDENTIFICATION 
‘ MARK KNOWN Y 


“Not a Miss in a Million” when used with 


our Compound Leverage Pliers 
EAR 


A LWUZ 0 N TAGS: 


Tag! SAMPLES FREE 


INTERMOUNTAIN STAMP WORKS 


240 East 2nd South SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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looking Forward 
(Continued fram page 19) 


than “mutton.” It is well to observe 


here that this improvement came pri- 
marily as a forced economic adjust- 
ment. It is also forcing us to smoothen 
pelted lambs. 


Taking Wool For Granted 


The story of wool is somewhat dif- 
ferent. “Mutton” was not “taken for 
granted,” but wool was and still is. Wool 
was and still is the “aristocrat of fibers.” 
But we have proceeded upon the illus- 
ion that everyone has the same idea 
about the value of wool, and that we 
need have no imminent concern for ef- 
fecting improvement in its production, 
quality or in its marketing. The truth 
is that literally millions of potential con- 
sumers do not know the factual eco- 
nomic merits of wool. 

Since competition for wool has done 
considerably more than just appears on 
the horizon, we are becoming appre- 
hensive. We share this apprehension 
with all wool producing countries of 
the world. We probably have some 
reason to be apprehensive. But surely 
we are not helpless! Let us, for in- 
stance, note here the approach we make 
in the merchandising of wool, because 
herein lies perhaps the most immediate 
reward for the progressive ranchman 
in improving his economy. In the mar- 
keting of wool, we first take for granted 
that, because of its basic merchandise 
value, the consumer is going to demand 
it in preference to all competitors. In 
the marketing of the competitors of 
wool, vast sums of money are spent an- 
nually. Then, we also take the present 
system of marketing our clips so much 
for granted that we do very little about 
trying to determine actual values. We 
exercise more concern when we sell 
wheat at 2 cents a pound than when we 
sell wool that is worth $1 a pound. We 
run accurate tests on our wheat to de- 
termine the amount of wheat, apart 
from the chaff, etc. in a bag. We guess 
at the amount of wool and the amount 
of dirt, etc. in a bag. In the effort to 
improve sheep for wool production at 
this station it became necessary to 
make shrinkage studies in order to de- 
termine the actual amount of clean 
wool, not dirt, that was produced by a 
sheep in 12 months. Grease weights 
were inadequate, and shrinkage esti- 
mates were very unsatisfactory for pre- 
cision work. State experiment stations 
and Federal agencies have likewise 
found grease weight and estimated 
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shrinkage unsatisfactory in determining 
actual clean wool production. 


Increased Stability Through More 
Accurate Shrinkage Determination 

Shrinkage studies now, in the inter- 
est of the producer, have gone consider- 
ably beyond the experimental stage. 
One example will show the value of the 
application of this information to field 
conditions. If we assume an estimated 
shrink of 60 per cent for a 10-pound 
fleece, the fleece yields 40 per cent 
clean wool or 4 pounds with a value of 
$4, when clean scoured wool is selling 
at $1 per pound. However, if the actual 
shrinkage is 55 per cent the 10-pound 
fleece would yield 4% pounds of clean 
wool, or $4.50, a difference of 50 cents 
for one fleece. 


TABLE I 


Influence of Shrinkage Overestima- 
tion on Net Returns of Wool in 10- 
Pound Fleece when clean scoured wool 
sells at $1 per pound. 


Overestimation of 
shrinkage in % 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
For each additional 1 per cent over- 
estimation in shrinkage add another 10 
cents to net loss in fleece. 


Net loss in 
fleece 


What does this difference, or any dif- 
ference arising out of overestimated 
shrinkage, mean to the producer? Any 
loss in money value of a fleece due to 
shrinkage overestimation is very 
obviously a net loss. In reality the loss 
is a charge against the business from 
which no production costs are recov- 
ered. It is a very gross mistake, in cal- 
culating the effect of errors arising out 
of shrinkage overestimation, to spread 
the loss over the entire fleece value. 
The loss is a net loss and not a gross 
loss, and if the cost of producing and 
marketing the above fleece was $3.50, 
the net on the basis of the estimated 
shrink of 60 per cent would be 50 cents. 
However, on the basis of the actual 
shrink, the net would be $1 per fleece. 
In other words, the producer gave away 
50 per cent of his net in the form of 
wool and also paid the freight and mar- 
keting costs on it. Any losses arising 
as indicated in Table I are net losses. 

How long can wool production en- 
dure such generosity? This, then, is 
one example in which the application 
of basic research can accomplish great- 


ly in stabilizing wool production. A 
well-directed and coordinated urge on 
the part of the wool growers would do 
much to accomplish a helpful adjust- 
ment in this very vital matter. The 
final drive must come from them. 

Let us examine what this loss means 
in terms of energy required to over- 
come this loss in wool production im- 
provement effort. It requires very 
careful breeding methods to improve a 
flock of sheep that produces 10 pounds 
of grease wool per head a year as much 
as one-fourth pound of grease wool per 
generation. A generation in sheep, 
with losses and all factors considered, 
is about 4 years. At this rate it would 
require about 16 years to increase the 
actual production from 10 to 11 pounds 
of grease wool. One pound of grease 
wool yields roughly one-half pound of 
clean wool. In other words to offset 
the underestimation of one-half pound 
of clean wool per sheep would require 
improvement efforts covering about 16 
years. When viewed in this light, the 
importance of giving some thought to 
the field application of research to the. 
improving of our wool and its market- 
ing methods is apparent. 


More Profit In Open-faced Ewes 


Research has also revealed other 
sources of greatly increased net profits. 
One of these is in favor of open-faced 
ewes as compared with wool-blind 
ewes. And this is an important factor 
in the 12 western states in which about 
65 per cent of the wool is fine wool, 
largely, if not entirely from fine-wool 
sheep that are very subject to wool 
blindness. Fine-wool, open-faced ewes 
produce about 9 pounds more lamb 
than wool-blind ewes. Under range 
conditions the cost of producing the 
open-faced lamb is probably not ma- 
terially more than the cost of producing 
the wool-blind lamb. Under feedlot 
conditions, the extra gains per lamb 
would cost more for the bigger lamb. 

If we assume that approximately 10 
per cent of the annual lamb production 
of a wool-blind ewe, or about 7 to 8 
pounds, is net profit, then the advantage 
of another 9 pounds of production of 
the open-faced ewe would, in general, 
double the net income, except in cases 
where additional production costs are 
involved. But if we settle for only one- 
half of this, we still have encountered 
another source where basic improve- 
ment will assist in stabilizing sheep pro- 
duction. 

Information on this improvement has 
been published from this station and 
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state experiment staticns in the West 
for almost a quarter of a century, and 
the ranchman has called for relief from 
wool-blind sheep for a longer period 
than that. It takes time to breed the 
wool off the face of totally wool-blind 
sheep. Yet through breeding alone can 
we contribute basic improvement that 
is of value to the ranchman. It will 
take time to effect marked improve- 
ment in the western fine-wool flocks. 


Length of Staple As A Profit-maker 


Improving the length of staple holds 
first place as a contributor to increased 
yield of clean wool. Ina study of 1,500 
mature Rambouillet ewe fleeces at this 
station in 1943 from 60 to 70 per cent 
were over 2% inches in length, graded 
Fine Staple, had an actual shrinkage 
of 52.5 per cent and yielded 4.94 pounds 
of clean wool. The fleeces less than 
2% inches in length graded Fine 
French Combing, had a shrinkage of 
57 per cent and yielded 4.31 pounds of 
clean wool. On the basis of current 
values the Fine Staple fleeces were 
worth 75 cents more then the fleeces of 
shorter length or approximately $6. 

Full use is made of staple length and 
12 months’ clean wool production rec- 
ords in effecting improvement in wool 
production at this station. In Table 2 an 
effort is made to bring out the value of 
high production in range flocks. Pro- 
duction in clean wool per fleece is giv- 
en for the various grades of wool pro- 
duced in the flocks under range condi- 
tions at this station and in a large num- 
ber of range flocks in Wyoming (From 
report by Dr. R. H. Burns, University 
of Wyoming, of a very extensive study 
of Wyoming range wools. See refer- 
ence below table.) It is probable that 
there are differences in the range feed 
conditions in the two areas that account 
for some of the differences in wool pro- 
duction noted in the table. 


Larger Crops Through 
Careful Breeding 


Records are available showing that 
the average grease-wool production in 
range flocks has been stepped up to 10 
or 11 pounds by systematic culling in a 
relatively short time. Actually in a 
couple of hours of culling the average 
can be raised significantly. But when 
this is accomplished it has had little in- 
fluence on the inheritance of the flock 
for wool production except es we as- 
sume that the ewes selected for higher 
yield carry the inheritance for such 
yield more uniformly than the culled 
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TABLE II 





High Production of Wool is Profitable and Possible 


Sos 
63.2 
23% 
Phas 
vo ® a, 2 
sey 2 3 
Sie 
5 a 
Grades a9 es 
£ aD 
French Combing 4.3 
Fine Staple 5.0 
Y Blood 5.0 
3% Blood 5.6 
4 Blood 6.5 
All Grades -Av. 5.05 


i} 

3 2 z 
= = Zo 
3 5 2 at 
as) = = wie 
P & = 7a 
= ° — = im gy 
= & ~ =5 
s = “ 
3.0 8 23 $ .95 
4.0 1.0 25 1.21 
4.0 1.0 25 1.19 
4.4 j - 27 1.30 
48 7 35 1.67 
3.94 1.11 28 


*All of these fleeces were produced under range conditions in'12 months. 
**Note: See National Woolgrower, January, 1944, Vol. 34, No. 1, Page 18. 


ewes. To improve production beyond 
that point, however, is another matter 
because culling is much less effective, 
and more of the gains will have to come 
through the rams. Moreover, if there 
is no 12-months’-production record 
available of the rams that are selected, 
those that are selected may represent 
only average clean-wool production 
and would not be expected to effect ma- 
terial improvement in their progeny. 

In order to effect improvement in a 
flock that produces approximately 5 
pounds of clean scoured wool in 12 
months, the rams used have to produce 
roughly almost twice that amount of 
clean wool in 12 months under good but 
natural range conditions. The Ram- 
bouillet ewes of this station produce 
about 5 pounds of clean wool and the 
rams in use about 9 pounds of clean 
scoured wool in 12 months. 

The high, clean-wool production of 
the flocks at this station that are kept 
under range conditions is evidence that 
a careful yet practical application of se- 
lection and breeding improvement 
principles to commercial range flocks 
will likewise yield results that may 
have to be counted as necessary in the 
future. 

In general, there is not enough con- 
flict between high wool and high lamb 
production within a breed to have ma- 
terial practical value. This statement 
applies to breeds of our western ranges 
because selection for improvement in 
both of these characteristics has been 
practiced for a long period of time in 
these breeds. This general balance in 
the duality of function is important be- 
cause it provides the answer to the 
question of where to place the emphasis 
in producing more useful sheep. The 
most uniformly high producer of both 


wool and lamb is now the most profit. 
able, and also the most secure invest. 
ment. Obviously if we were to selec 
primarily for wool or for lamb produ. 
tion, without much regard to the other 
characteristic, improvement in one trait 
would come much faster than it come 
when we strive for the maximum in 
both. 

There appears to be no quick way of 
changing the heritable productabilit 
of sheep whose production has alread) 
reached a relatively high plane. The 
average increase in grease wool yield 
per ewe in the 12 western states, in- 
cluding Texas, was only .2 pounds from 
1925 to 1943. Inasmuch as there has 
been an improvement in smoothness in 
fine-wool sheep on our western ranges 
during this period, it is possible that the 
increase is more favorable to clean wool 
than it is to grease wool per sheep 
After all practical culling of low pro- 
ducers has been made, improvement 
will have to come largely from effective 
selection in rams. 

It is well to remember that the ram 
lambs carry, in general, the same in- 
heritance for wool production as the 
ewe lambs in any flock of purebred 
sheep. Obviously, mature rams shear 
more than mature ewes. The sex dil 
ference in size, as well as in function 
etc., accounts for this difference. Im- 
provement, therefore, within such 4 
flock will be in proportion as we 2te 
able to select rams that produce more 
than the average of the flock, and that 
will transmit to their offspring the abil- 
ity to produce more than the average 
Average rams tend to maintain a stat 
us quo in flocks of similar production. 
Only rams above the average in pr0 
ductive ability can improve production 
in relatively high producing flocks. 
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Around the Range Country 


Around the Range Country is the 
individual sheepman’s section of the 
Notional Wool Grower and is open for 
reports of range and livestock condi- 
tions and other information or expres- 
sions of opinion on problems of interest 
to sheepmen generally. 


The reports of conditions preceding 
sheepmen’s letters in each state in 
Around the Range Country are taken 
fom the telegraphic summaries for 
the week ending May 29, as pub- 
lished in the Weekly Weather and 
Crop Bulletin, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Weather Bureau. 


ARIZONA 


Continued dry; moderately warm, windy 
weather further drying ranges and dry 
farming areas. Lower ranges in poor con- 
dition and higher ranges slow growth. Live- 
stock in good condition. 


CALIFORNIA 


No rain of consequence, except in north- 
ern Sacramento Valley and northeastern in- 
terior. Rain benefited crops. Livestock 
good to excellent. 


Walnut Creek, Contra Costa County 


Feed and weather conditions (May 
23) are much better than they have 
been the last two or three years. We 
have enough herders at present. The 
coyotes are not getting any fewer in 
number as the days go by. We are able 
to get the materials we need for operat- 
ing but our outfit is small and we do 
not require as much as larger ones do. 

We think you are doing fine work. 
Keep it up!! 

Asa G. Kazebeer 


Berkeley, Alameda County 


Weather and feed conditions have 
been good since May 1 although feed is 
a little short on the range (May 24). 
This is about the same as in the last two 
or three years. We saved about 15 per 
tent more lambs this year than we did 
last as the weather was good and we 
had sufficient help. No contracts have 
been made on lambs for fall delivery in 
this section that I know of. Our flocks 
have not been sheared as yet. Due to 
government trappers, the coyotes are 
somewhat less numerous this year. We 
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have no trouble obtaining the neces- 
sary materials for our operations. 


A. S. Wichersham 


COLORADO 


Grains in good condition; some heading. 
Ranges and livestock in good condition. 


IDAHO 


Frequent rains; light in southeast, mod- 
erate to locally heavy in southwest and 
north. Grains, pasture and ranges benefited 
and in very good condition. Alfalfa slow; 
some local weevil damage. Early truck in 
fair condition. 


MONTANA 


Moisture needed locally in north and east. 
Wheat jointing and in boot in Yellowstone 
County. Spring grains mostly up, with fair 
to good stands. Pastures and ranges im- 
proved, but still backward. Alfalfa good 
growth. Sheep shearing half done in west, 
beginning in south-central. Lambing and 
calving nearly completed in north and east. 


NEVADA 


Some wet snow. Subfreezing temperat- 
ures damaged crops and retarded growth in 
north and central. Livestock and range con- 
ditions good. Humboldt River continued ris- 
ing; flooding bottoms. 


NEW MEXICO 


Rain needed. Severe drought continues in 
southeast and spreading to southwest and 
east-central. Ranges poor to extremely dry 
and deteriorating. Livestock in good con- 
dition, but much commercial feeding neces- 
sary account of poor ranges. 


Encino, Torrance County 


The weather and feed conditions 
(May 28) on the range have been about 
the same as last year in general, except 
in eastern New Mexico where the con- 
ditions have been considerably worse 
than in 1944. 


The weather was good during lamb- 
ing and about the same number of 
lambs were saved this year as last. 
However, we did not have all the lamb- 
ing help we needed. As far as I know 
no contracts have been made in this 
section for fall delivery of lambs. We 
have sufficient herders but are unable 
to get much-needed automobile tires 
and sufficient ammunition. The coyote 
situation is about the same as last year. 

Celestino Garde 


Hope, Eddy County 


We have had none of the usual win- 
ter snows for the early spring gress 
as we have had in past years, and the 
range is extremely dry. As of today 
(May 25) the conditions are really 
critical—in fact it is drier here now 
than it has been since the drought of 
1934. 


Approximately 5 per cent fewer 
lambs were saved because of the dry 
range and cold nights. We did not have 
sufficient help during lambing. As yet 
no contracts have been made on lambs 
for fall delivery. 


Our wool has been appraised and we 
received 35 cents a pound or exactly 
6% cents less than a year ago. The 
shrink was 66 and the grade 64’s to 
70’s. We received $4.38 per fleece 
which is 70 cents less than last year. 


We have more coyotes due to the lack 
of interest by trappers, because they 
find more remuneration in other fields. 
Practically every essential in running 
and operating a ranch and maintaining 
things in good order is almost impos- 
sible to get. 

J. H. Clements, Jr. 


OREGON 


Wettest week of season at many eastern 
and southern stations. Grains helped, ex- 
cept lodged locally. Pastures improved. 
Haying delayed. Livestock in good condi- 
tion, but shearing delayed. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Winter grains progressing; rye heading. 
Spring grains improved; in scattered areas 
of north some late seeded grains failed to 
sprout. Pastures, ranges, and alfalfa good 
progress. 


Reva, Harding County 


This has been a cold, backward 
spring, but the last two days have been 
warm and grass is booming (May 24). 
We were able to save about a 75 per 
cent lamb crop, even though the weath- 
er was cold and wet and help was 
searce. No contracts have been made 


in this section to my knowledge. Help 
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’ i month. Second cutting of alfalfa general. week. Irrigation water supply normal sea 
compared with 80 per cent last year per Cattle holding up fairly well; water low in better. Livestock condition zood. aan ois 
100 ewes bred. west. water and green feed short in east-central, WY 
F 
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| Upt 
z 
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ampsnires <a : 
= . in 
t the California Ram Sale held May 14 and 15, we 
1945, our consignment of 42 Hampshires took 1 
Suff olk S top sale average at $101.37. A pen often Range do 
anc 
Rams sold for $117.50 per head. Our 52 head of not 
a | 
Suffolk Rams took top average at $85.17 per wi 
head. he 
pr 
ha 
We have selected five rams for the National and Filer Sales. To , 
‘ . , F th 
these we will add an imported Benyon 2-year-old Hampshire and ‘ 
an imported 3-year-old Suffolk. We also plan to add a Stud Ram di 
co 
Lamb sired by Yeldham Templar and a Hampshire Stud Ram be 
Lamb sired by “Old Sun Valley Archduke.” . 
er 
junction cry WALTER P. HUBBARD orecon |f 
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Portage, Box Elder County 


Range conditions tor May were very 
poor and April was the coldest month I 
have ever seen. Heavy rains have 
greatly improved the range, but I do 
not believe we will have normal feed 
conditions this year. 


Coyotes are not bad now as we have 
been cooperating with the Wildlife 
Service and our poison campaign has 
brought very satisfactory results. The 
bounty trappers go out for a few days 
and some of them do not even bother 
to gather their traps. If we ever lose 
the wildlife and predatory animal con- 
trol, we are finished. 


The labor situation is very bad. Herd- 
ers are hard to get and generally past 
sixty at that. Our wool was light. 

Frank Clark 


WASHINGTON 


Warmth at close of week beneficial. Rains 
mostly above normal, locally heavy. Grass, 
most of wheat, and peas did well. Some fields 
weedy. Unfavorable for cutting and curing 
alfalfa in southeast. Livestock on ranges 
generally improving. 


WYOMING 


Freezing western and southern valleys. 
Livestock in good condition. Range lambing 
and shearing about finished; lamb losses 
light. Growth of range slow, account cold, 
cloudy weather. 


Upton, Weston County 


The weather has been a little cold for 
this time of year, but we have had good 
grass on the range. We are still lamb- 
ing (May 28) and so far have saved 
more lambs than last year. 


We live in a rather high country and 
do have a little advantage of more snow 
and rain. The country around us has 
not been quite so fortunate. It has, as 
a whole, been a rather dry, cold spring 
with not much grass. Some Navaje 
help has been shipped in but is not 
proving very satisfactory; however, we 
have had more local help available than 
usual. Good herders are still scarce 
though. 

Hired trappers from an animal control 

district have done a wonderful job on 
coyotes and therefore we are not being 
bothered with them very much this 
year. However, we are a little short 
on predatory funds and a state or gov- 
ernment appropriation would be fine. 

Most of the contents of this letter ap- 
ply to my own place, and do not give 
a very true picture of this territory. 


June, 1945 





REGISTERED RAMBOUILLET SHEEP 


100 BIG, SMOOTH, YEARLING 
RAMS FOR SALE 


See Our Offering At The 
NATIONAL RAM SALE 


VOYLE BAGLEY GREENWICH, UTAH 

















Wynn S. Hansen 


REGISTERED RAMBOUILLET 

RAMS 
LINCOLN-RAMBOUILLET CROSSBRED 
For Delivery in 1945 


COLLINSTON,..UTAH 











Munro, Kincaid, Edgehill, Inc. 


WOOL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
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SUMMER AND MELCHER STREETS 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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BREEDER’S DIRECTORY 


This directory is being started for 
the benefit of both breeder and buyer. 
It keeps the breeder’s name before the 
buying public at all times and offers 
the prospective buyer an opportunity 
to choose his sheep from the stock of 
outstanding breeders of the West. 


Don’t wait any longer. Send in your 
listing today to the National Wool 
Grower, 509 Pacific National Life 
Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah. The 
charge is only $12 for a year’s listing. 
The asterisk after the name indicates 
breeder has an ad in the magazine. 


COLUMBIAS 

PINE TREE RANCH 
Savageton, Wyoming 

HAMPSHIRES 

WALTER P. HUBBARD* 
Junction City, Oregon 

RAMBOUILLETS 


VOYLE BAGLEY* 
Greenwich, Utah 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CoO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 


DEER LODGE FARMS CoO. 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
SUFFOLKS 


TRACY W. HESS 
Farmington, Utah 


WALTER P. HUBBARD 
Junction City, Oregon 
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THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 
Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. _ Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 
President—Jas. Laidlaw, Muldoon, Idaho. 
First Vice-President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon 
California 
Second Vice-President—R. E. Winn, Nephi, 
Utah 
Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
Idaho 
Directors—Jock Stevens, c/o C.P.R. Farms, 
Strathmore, Alberta, Canada; Dave Wad- 
dell, Amity, Oregon; Tracy W. Hess, Farm- 
ington, Utah 
For History of the Breed, List of Members, 
Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 
Recognized by the Canadian National 
Livestock Records 
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I am very much interested and 
pleased with your association and think 
you are doing a good job. 


Scott M. Moore 
West Texas Dry 


May, 1945, was one of the driest 
months on record in West Texas. Dry, 
hot winds from the Southwest took 
moisture from soil that had had little 
refreshment in the way of rain in the 
last several months. Up to the end of 
May, however, livestock was not suffer- 
ing. 
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HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANy 
TOP MAKERS 


253 Summer Street Boston. Mang 
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R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY | 


Wool Merchants 
273 Summer St. 





Boston, Mass, 











ATTENTION! 


TL 
Sell your 
SHEEP PELTS 


HIDES — RAW FURS 
AND WOOL 


to the j 


IDAHO HIDE AND 
TALLOW CO. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO | 





Highest Market Prices and a 
square deal always 


peat. 


P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 
1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 














BRANDS 
MORE SHEEP 
PER GALLON 







BRANDS WET or DRY 
DOES NOT MAT FIBRES | 


DOES NOT INJURE WOOL or Hilt k 
j 


Oldest, most widely used brand. Avail- 
able in black, red, green. Recommended 
and sold by leading wool associations. 
For sale also by dealers or direct from 
) William Cooper & Nephews. Inc.¢ 
1921 Clifton Avenue, Chicago, [Illinois 


for 40 years “The Standard Brand of the Wesl’ 
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A Broad Outlet For Your 


CATTLE and SHEEP 





Pe AT THE _ 
alm GREATEST CENTRAL MARKET ee eh 
Head Cattle Salesman SIOUX CITY, IOWA Head Sheep Salesman 


In the Heart of the Corn Belt States 


Seven (7) Cattle Salesmen 


Write for Market Information 


We are Leaders in Handling WESTERN CATTLE and SHEEP 
Consign to a Firm that knows how to FILL Westerns 


WAGNER-GARRISON & ABBOTT 
SIOUX CITY STOCK YARDS 


Sioux City, lowa 
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It Will Pay To Avail Yourself Of The 
Fine Facilities and Excellent Selling 
Services Offered By One Of The 
Largest Terminal Livestock Markets 
In The Country. 


Ship Your Next Consignment To Sioux City 
Thousands Of Other Livestock Producers And Feeders Dol 


THE SIOUX CITY STOCK YARDS 


“HOME MARKET FOR THE GREAT NORTHWEST 









































The Country's Largest Live Stock Market 


For every load of livestock there is a BEST de- 
mand. To put his finger on that best demand is the 
business of the selling 7 at the Central livestock 


market. 


Your commission man at Chicago knows where 
your load will fit. Out of long experience,, he knows 
the buyers who will pay the top dollar for them - and 
he sees to it that not just one, but ALL of those buyers 


have a chance to look and bid. 


He sorts, feeds, and waters and cares for your stock, 


and he does it expertly. 


He knows values and by presenting your offering 
in the best possible manner to a great number of buy- 


ers, he commands the top dollar. 


THE LIVE STOCK FARMER BEST SERVES HIS OWN INTERESTS 


BY SHIPPING TO THE CENTRAL MARKET 


Keep Them Strong for Your Own Good 











